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Events of the Geek. 


Tue by-product of the Genoa Conference has proved 
to be much the most important part of its output. No 
reader of this journal] will be surprised at it. The Russo- 
German pact was the inevitable and long-foreseen result 
of French and European policy since the war, and less 
conspicuously of the organization of the Conference. 
France has tried to destroy both Republican Germany and 
Bolshevist Russia, and the Powers have consented, if not 
to their destruction, to their isolation. And Genoa itself, 
as Mr. Wilson Harris and other correspondents clearly 
show, has lapsed into the technique of Versailles. The 
tule of the Big Four has been re-established in the centre 
of the Conference, with the new French satellites added 
on, while the Germans, the Russians, and the neutral 
Powers, have been left to its ante-rooms and coulisses. It 
was the Council of Four, says Mr. Harris, not the Con- 
ference, that negotiated with the Russians, and voted the 
exclusion of the Germans from the Russian Commission. 
In so doing, says Mr. Harris, they have ruined the 
Conference. But its undesigned work will stand. The 
new pact has, indeed, been tactlessly introduced. If the 
Germans were kept, as they complain, in the ante-rooms, 
they were at least on the threshold of a full recognition ; 
and if their Russian Treaty is a good one, the diplomacy 
of disclosing it on the day of signature was more open 


than discreet. 
* * 


Here, again, it is fair to distribute blame, rather 
than to concentrate it. Mr. George had given away the 
policy of a full recognition of Russia at Boulogne and 
in the House of Commons. Henceforth he could only 
manceuvre to regain a little of his lost lead. The French 
will to obstruct dominated the Conference, and the only 
proposal that Russia had before her was, as Mr. Keynes 
says, a British proposal that she should agree to owe us 
1,500 millions sterling. Against this absurdity stood the 
German offer of a complete forgiveness of debts and 
injuries, extending even to the renunciation of claims 
for injury to private property by Soviet law. Both the 
tender and the acceptance were therefore inevitable. 
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France, like Georges Dandin, willed it; and England let 
it be so. And, though the property clause will certainly 
raise difficulties, in essentials this Russo-German policy 
of wiping out irrevocable debt and starting again, forms 
the model on which the trade and comity of Europe will 
be built up. 

* * * 

As for the routine, the Conference rapidly settled 
down to business; in other words, it resolved itself into 
committees. There are four committees or commissions: 
Number I. dealing with the heterogeneous questions con- 
tained in the first three Cannes resolutions; Number II. 
with finance; Number III. with economic and com- 
mercial problems; and Number IV. with transport. As 
there are forty-two members on every commission, it 
was obvious that for the purposes of ‘‘ business’ the 
commissions would have to be again resolved or dissolved 
into sub-committees. This has been done; Commission I. 
gave birth to a Drafting Sub-Committee of eleven 
members which is said to be the kernel or heart of the 
Conference, a kind of Supreme Council and Council of 
the League of Nations rolled into one. Its formation 
was important as showing that in the international 
firmament the stars were beginning to take place 
according to their magnitude, for Russia and Germany, 
against the will of France, were given representation in 
this sub-committee, virtually ex officio as Great Powers, 
on an equality with the convening Powers, while the 
stars of lesser magnitude had to be content with choosing 
four of their number to represent them. The other. 
commissions immediately began to follow suit by 
devolving their business upon sub-committees of eleven 
formed in the same way. 

* * * 

ArTeR that the rest was silence, except for the 
chorus of many-tongued rumor. At international 
Conferences the advantage of sub-committees is not only 
that they can “ get down to business,’’ but also that they 
can get behind closed doors. All the doors closed with 
a bang and some suddenness upon the Genoa Conference. 
The cohorts of journalists, which in these days number 
names more eminent than those of the plenipotentiaries 
and their experts, were a little puzzled. Some said that 
work must be found for the 124 members of commis- 
sions (not to speak of their 248 substitutes) who were not 
employed on any sub-committee. Others remarked that 
the “ business ’’ was not even being transacted in the sub- 
committees, but in the still smaller groups which gathered 
behind more closely shut doors, round breakfast and 
luncheon tables. This complaint culminated, as we have 
said, in angry criticism of the procedure initiated by 
Mr. George, who in a series of entertainments at his villa 
practically set up the old Supreme Council over again, 


with neutrals, Germans, and Russians excluded. 
* * * 


Bur the main business actually occupying the pro- 
tagonists in their private conversations was Russia. Con- 
flicting reports, as usual, exist as to these negotiations. A 
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complicated (and absurd) “ London memorandum ’”’ was 
handed to the Russians, and haggling over the Russian 
debts had apparently already begun. But no sooner had 
the peace of Easter festivities descended upon the Confer- 
ence than it was broken on Easter Monday by the “ bomb- 
shell ’’ of a Russian-German Treaty. There was nothing 
in its terms to which either the Conference or anyone 
else could reasonably object. By Clause 1 two bank- 
rupts agreed that they could not pay each other anything 
for reparations. By Clause 2 Germany renounced any 
claim resulting from the enforcement of Soviet laws, 
provided, however, that Russia did not satisfy similar 
claims by other States. The remaining clauses renewed 
consular and diplomatic relations, introduced the most- 
favored-nation principle, and contained a vague under- 
taking about ‘‘ mutual assistance for the alleviation of 
economic difficulties,’’ subject to a possible ‘‘ general 
settlement of this question on an international basis.’’ 
* * * 

Tue Provisional Government have gained a little 
ground this week by the success of Mr. Griffith’s meeting 
at Sligo on Sunday. The rebel I.R.A. force had had the 
insolence to forbid the President of Dail Eireann from 
speaking. As this force had managed to seize the Post 
Office and other public buildings there was great anxiety 
about the result of an attempt to hold the meeting, and 
the Sligo Town Council passed a panicky resolution warn- 
ing people not to attend. If the Provisional Government 
had failed after this threat to hold the meeting, its 
prestige would have been fatally discredited. Mr. Griffith 
held his meeting, and addressed a huge audience without 
disorder. There was some firing in the morning, and 
one or two casualties, but the pessimistic rumors that the 
meeting would be attended by bloodshed proved com- 
pletely false. In Dublin the rebel forces have seized the 
Four Courts and Kilmainham Gaol, but the chief incident 
was Mr. Michael Collins’s narrow escape on Monday. 
Some rebel soldiers fired on the motor cars in which 
Mr. Collins and his friends had returned from a meeting 
at-Naas. Mr. Collins contrived to arrest one of the 
assailants, a sergeant, who said he was acting under 
orders. A hand-grenade was found on him. 

* * * 

On Good Friday Mr. de Valera and Mr. Brugha 
met Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith in conference with the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin and the Archbishop of Dublin. 
The day’s discussion led to no result except the passing 
of a pious resolution in favor of free speech at the 
election. The conference was adjourned till Thursday. 
Meanwhile, Mr. de Valera is repeating his old familiar 
arguments against the Treaty, but saying nothing about 
this military usurpation. His lieutenant, Mr. Boland, 
has described the conduct of the de Valera party in a 
delightful phrase: ‘‘ They were not attempting to 
dictate to the Irish people, but were throwing their 
strong arms around them and saying ‘ We are out 
for your right to self-determination.’’’ Mr. Collins, 
speaking at Naas, asked: “ Why has Mr. de Valera 
taken to anarchy? Because you, the people of 
Ireland, have not been willing to allow him to think 
for you and decide for you.’’ Just so; it is for Ireland 
to think and decide for herself. 

* * * 

A WELL-INFORMED Irishman writes us :— 

‘“It seems to me that the English papers (or those 

I have seen) are giving much too gloomy a view of things 

here. I have just returned from a visit to Cork and 

Limerick, and almost all the evidence I got in both 

places was that the people in general are very nearly 

solid for the Treaty, and increasingly so. News from 


other parts is to the same effect. It may, I think, be 
regarded as certain that, given a free vote, the country 











will go overwhelmingly for the Free State. Of course, 
the real crux is whether a free vote can be secured. It 
is more difficult to get any information as to how the 
Army is divided, but it is absolutely untrue that it has 
gone wholesale over to the Republicans. Without 
wanting you to take this as more than my own opinion, 
I should say from what I have heard that the majority 
are still with the Government. 

‘“* As for the Government, it is acting wisely. If it 
had rushed in at once and started arresting the mal- 
contents I believe the only result might have been to 
turn public sympathy on their side. People would have 
said, ‘Here is this West-British Government following 
the typical Greenwood method.’ That would have 
been said and believed quite irrespective of the rights 
of the case. On the other hand, by remaining quiet, and 
allowing the Republicans to do the threatening, in- 
timidation, and attacks, the Government is gradually 
getting the country more and more behind it. I think 
our people have a genuine dislike of such methods from 
any quarter. Certainly the evidence I got in Limerick 
was that the Republican occupation a few weeks ago 
turned a great many people Free State. The manifesto 
of the Labor Party shows how things are tending. Later 
on, when the absurd and tyrannous aims of the mal- 
contents are quite plain, action can be taken against 
them if it proves necessary. Of course, it is a terribly 
sad time. De Valera, O’Connor. and the rest seem out 
to prove to the world that everything our worst enemies 
said about our factiousness and inability to govern 
ourselves was absolutely true. De Valera has sunk from 
a statesman into the wildest and narrowest kind of 
partisan. Many of the actions of these men are 
absolutely dishonorable, for they take every ounce of 
advantage from the Treaty, as from the Ard Fheis agree- 
ment, and at the same time violate both, not to speak 
of their breach of the truce of last summer, by which 
all are equally bound.”’ 


* * * 


Accorpine to reliable French sources the terms of 
the reply of the French, British, and Italian Govern- 
ments to the Turkish Angora Government have already 
been agreed upon. The important points in this reply 
are two, one being a concession and the other a demand. 
The Allies agree not to insist upon the signing of 
preliminaries of peace between Greece and Turkey before 
the evacuation of Asia Minor. On the other hand, they 
demand that the Angora Government shall accept as a 
whole the conditions of peace laid down by the Paris 
Conference before the evacuation of Asia Minor, points 
of detail being left for later consideration. In the French 
Press it is reported that Italy, while showing more con- 
sideration lately for Greece, is actively negotiating with 
Turkey. She has offered to give to Angora the same 
support as France will give at a Conference to settle the 
Turkish-Greek question, in exchange for economic con- 
cessions which include irrigation rights in the valley of 
the Meander, the construction of railway lines in the 
same region, coal mines in the neighborhood of Heraclea, 
and oil in Van, Bitlis, and Erzerum. 

* * * 

Tue Reparation Commission has taken less than a 
week to reply to the German Note refusing, as impossible, 
the demands with regard to taxation and control made 
by the Commission on March 21st. The reply is “as 
good as could be expected.’’ The Committee is polite, 
almost soothing. We want to help you all we can, it 
says in effect, but we have got to do our duty, and after 
all the bitter pill of balancing your budget, which we are 
prescribing for you, will do you a world of good in the 
end. The German Government had said blankly that 
it was quite impossible for it to impose the additional 
taxes which the Commission demanded ; the Commission 
now say they must maintain this demand in its entirety, 
but they are “ quite prepared to consider any plan which 
the German Government may be able itself to propose 
giving a reasonable prospect of dealing satisfactorily with 
the whole Budget deficit.’ This is satisfactory as far 
as it goes, for it creates delay, the greatest solvent of 
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human follies. The Reparation Commission is still, of 
course, being forced to make demands which it knows to 
be impossible. Hardly a State in Europe which won the 
war and is receiving reparations can balance its budget ; 
to ask Germany to do so, when you have laid upon her 
back the additional burden of thousands of millions for 
reparations, is a degree of folly which, unfortunately, can 
only be dissolved by an inordinate amount of delay. 
* * * 

Never has the principle of ve victis been so ruth- 
lessly applied as to-day, and it is characteristic of our 
age that it is mainly, and not the less efficiently, applied 
by being translated into terms of hard cash, 7.e., pounds 
sterling or gold francs. In Sofia the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has just received a Note from the Reparation 
Commission which is compared by the Bulgarians to a 
thunderbolt from a blue sky. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment in its innocence asked the Inter-Allied Commission 
for a three years’ moratorium for the payment of repara- 
tions. The Commission’s answer is this Note, in which 
a demand is made that the Bulgarian Government shall 
introduce a number of Bills in the Sobranje and see that 
they are passed and become law before April 30th, 1922. 
All Bulgarian parties, despite the bitter hostilities which 
exist between them, are said to be united in holding that 
no Government or Parliament could agree to these 
demands, since they destroy completely the nation’s 
financial independence. 

* * * 

Tue first Bill which Bulgaria is asked to pass would 
provide that all revenue from customs, dues, excise, salt, 
&e., would be sequestered by the Commission for repara- 
tion payments, while the right to sequester other revenue 
is also reserved to the Commission. A Customs Control 
Committee is to be set up composed of five members, 
three appointed by the Inter-Allied Commission and two 
by the Bulgarian Government, and the whole of the 
Customs Staff, including the central staff in the Ministry 
of Finance, is to be placed under this Committee. The 
passing of other Bills is demanded which would limit the 
issues of the National Bank, and the votes for agricul- 
ture, railways, and the post office. The revenue from 
State mines and from monopolies and concessions is to 
be ear-marked for reparations. The estimates for the 
next two years are to be submitted to the Inter-Allied 
Commission, which has the right to revise them in any 
way which it considers necessary. The Inter-Allied 
Commission is to be given the right of demanding that 
the Bulgarian Government raise foreign loans, the 
proceeds of which shall go to the payment of reparations. 
The direct taxes are to be raised so that they bring in 
one quarter of the revenue. The Budget of the State 
must show a surplus of 10 million gold francs for the 
current year and of 30 million for the following year, 
and this surplus is to be devoted to paying the costs of 
the Inter-Allied Commission, the Boundaries Commis- 
sion, the army of occupation, and the Military Control 
Commission. If these Bills are not passed by April 30th 
“sanctions ’’ are threatened. 

* * * 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ What part is there left 
for the Independent Labor Party in the political age 
which is just opening? This question must have 
suggested itself to many who listened to the debates at 
the Nottingham conference. The large reduction of 
the party’s income in a year of serious unemployment 
may mean anything or nothing. But where was the 
militancy of the old I.L.P. years? It had disappeared. 
One got the impression that both leaders and delegates 
realized that the path of the party in the future is not 


> 








too clearly marked out. Things have radically changed 
since pre-war days. Thus the I.L.P. could truthfully 
be described as the Socialist spearhead of a Labor move- 
ment which, in the mass, had little concern with social 
or political theories. The National Labor Party is still 
something of a formless body, but its central organiza- 
tion has been steadily taking shape during the past 
year or two. Moreover, the process of constitution and 
programme making has gone so far that there is little left 
for the I.L.P. to claim as distinctively its child.’’ 


- * * 


“ Tuts fact came out particularly in a rather luke- 
warm debate on the draft of a new constitution sub- 
mitted by the Administrative Council. The Labor 
Party has tacitly, if not explicitly, disavowed the State 
Socialism of Keir Hardie and his fellow evangelists, and 
the new I.L.P. constitution, in the clauses dealing with 
domestic politics, goes just about as far as the policy of 
the larger body in its cautious approach to Guild Socialist 
ideas and its concessions to the advocates of producers’ 
control in the administration of nationalized industries. 
On international affairs the position and aims of the two 
bedies likewise tend to approximate. The general resolu- 
tions on the agenda were so clearly a rehash of former 
Labor Party decisions that they were disposed of 
perfunctorily at the tail end of the Conference. Never- 
theless the leaders of the party, while they speak with 
reserve about the future, are reluctant to admit that the 
task for which the I.L.P. was created is virtually 
accomplished.’’ 

* * * 

Tue breakdown of the negotiations between the 
engineering employers and the fifty-one unions other 
than the A.E.U. again suggest that Sir Allan Smith and 
his colleagues are really determined to show that the 
commodity theory of labor is inseparable from capitalist 
production. The engineering employers made a show of 
concession. They agreed that the workers ought to have 
the right to discuss any material change in workshop 
conditions before the change is made. They then nulli- 
fied this by insisting that the management alone was to 
be the judge of what constitutes a material change. It 
was absurd to expect any self-respecting body of trade 
union leaders to sign such an utterly illusive and un- 
reasoning document. So the parties are apart again, 
though at this moment of writing there is a revived hope 
that negotiations may be resumed. 

* * * 


THE admission of the evidence in the Martin case 
to the trial of Major Armstrong for his wife’s murder 
will very properly be made a subject of appeal, and as 
the matter is of great importance we hope it will be 
thoroughly examined. For the trial itself, both in 
the wide sweep of the evidence admitted and in the part 
played by the judge, was suggestive of French rather 
than English methods and Courts of Law. In fact, there 
has been a gradual extension of our criminal pro- 
cedure of which one or two judges have taken full 
advantage, so much so that the fate of a prisoner would 
seem to be much more in the judge’s hands than in those 
of prosecuting counsel. This is a serious development, 
and if it should prove to be in excess of the law, it should 
promptly be checked. The case was one of suspicion, 
of very grave suspicion. But the gravest suggestion of 
guilt was that conveyed by the Martin episode. And 
the strongest use of that and of the whole burden of the 
evidence was made not by Sir Ernest Pollock but by 
Sir Charles Darling. All may have been legal, and in 
the very peculiar circumstances of the case proper. But 
these points should be well explored. 
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Politics and Affairs. 
HUMPTY DUMPTY AT GENOA. 


‘inert is a kind of vertigo which attacks those who 
attend international conferences. It is natural enough 
that under its influence the politicians who have flocked 
to Genoa to represent the major and minor Powers of 
Europe should lose such sense of realities and proportion 
as they normally possess. But it is strange and 
unfortunate that the same hallucinations should at once 
attack so many of the journalists upon whose eyes 
and brains and pens the rest of the world has to depend 
for its knowledge of this ‘‘ historical event.’’ In the 
first week of its existence the conference did nothing 
publicly of any importance except to admit Russia and 
Germany to commissions and committees on a normal 
equality with the other Great Powers. This was 
achieved against the wishes of France, and in part by the 
skilful tactics of Mr. George. In the privacy of 
commissions and conversations nothing. was done except 
to begin informal negotiations with regard to the 
Russian problem. 

We were neither surprised nor irritated by this fact 
that the conference had done nothing. It has taken 
eight years for all the kings and statesmen, with the 
millions of all their horses and men, to pull down the 
walls of European civilization ; it is childish to imagine 
that three- and a half dozen Prime Ministers, 
accompanied by two gross of experts, are going to build 
them up again in eight days. What we do complain of 
is that the accounts of these gentlemen’s building opera- 
tions which are served out to us have lost all sense of 
reality and proportion. Mr. George, by a smile or by 
some supreme stroke of tactics and tact, has already 
passed through at least six ‘‘ crowning moments ”’ of 
his career. Three times, by his audacity and firmness, 
he has saved the conference from dissolution and Eurcpe 
from collapse. Every day after to-morrow is going to 
bring the great turning-point at which either the 
conference will break up or the course of history will be 
diverted from the bottomless pit of bankruptcy and 
armaments towards the Elysium of balanced budgets, 
sound currency, and peace. 

One has to be several thousand miles away 
from Genoa in order to be able to see that 
these are merely hallucinations, produced by the 
vertigo which attacks those living in the atmosphere 
of forty-two Prime Ministers. Conferences never 
do break up, certainly not when they are composed 
of forty-two Prime Ministers. There are only two 
instances in history of the break up of a great 
international conference, and they were both broken up, 
not from inside, but from outside: at Vienna by 
Napoleon, and at Cannes by the French Chamber. It is 
true that M. Poincaré and the French Government in 
Paris would probably like to break up this conference. 
But then every representative at Genca, except the 
French, wants it to continue, and it will require 
a greater Napoleon than M. Poincaré to send three 
dozen and more Prime Ministers, who want a success, 
packing back to their national constituencies within 
a fortnight and admitting complete failure. No. 
Conferences always last a good deal longer than the 
public’s interest in them, and they usually end in 
complete agreement and some “‘ solid success,’ like 
peace with honor. The chances are a thousand to one 
against any premature death of the Genoa conference. 

Whether its continued existence will produce any 
solid achievement is a very different question. The 
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chances are almost as heavily against the conference 
being a success in any real sense of the word as against 
it breaking up from inside. Here again one is amazed 
at the fantastic world in which the special reporters at 
Genoa seem to be living. Admittedly—for otherwise 
why is there a conference?--Europe is very near the 
bottom of the bottomless pit. One only has to read 
an article by one of the experts, who is now a “ special 
reporter,’ to see the appalling intricacy and difficulty 
of the problem which confronts the statesmen at Genoa. 
Yet we are continually being told by the same gentle- 
man that Mr. George’s smile, his quick mind and 
tongue, his tactical strokes of genius, his supreme 
ability to get two irreconcilable opinions enclosed within 
the ambit of a single logical formula, are saving the 
conference and rebuilding the world. This conception 
of the conference and of the world in which we are 
living to-day is simply romantic nonsense. Humpty 
Dumpty and his wall are lying in ruins, and they are 
much too far gone to be put together again by a smile 
and a joke, a smart compromise, or the genius of an 
ambiguous sentence. That kind of genius may serve to 
hang the Kaiser and win an election or produce complete 
accord at the Genoa conference. It will not stabilize 
the exchanges, restore trade, balance budgets, or repair 
the devastations of the war and the peace. ‘ 

The realities of the Genoa conference are leas 
romantic and less interesting. But they are quite 
obvious. There are, in the broadest sense, two 
lines of policy which can be pursued in Europe. One 
is written in the Versailles Treaty and in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
daily leading article on Russia; the other entails full 
recognition of Russia and Germany and co-operation 
with them in the restoration of industry and trade, the 
revision of the economic terms of the treaty, the grant- 
ing of international credits, and the cancellation of 
unpayable debts. These two policies are completely 
contradictory and irreconcilable. You cannot outlaw 
Germany and Russia and complete their economic ruin, 
and at the same time co-operate with them and restore 
them economically, just as you cannot restore a nation’s 
currency by piling on its back an impossible load of 
debt. The first policy is that of France; the second is 
that professed by Mr. George, and by practically every 
other representative and Government, except the 
French, at the conference. In every nation of Europe, 
except France, there is a majority, certainly in the 
country, and almost certainly in Parliament, which 
would support strongly any Government pursuing this 
second policy. 

The real success or failure of the Genoa conference 
can therefore only be measured in terms of these two 
policies. What then are its chances and its possibilities? 
It has had one solid achievement. The mere fact that 
Russia and Germany have been re-admitted into the 
concert of Europe, and have come to a practical agree- 
ment as to each other’s economic relationships, is a fairly 
strong step in the right direction—a necessary pre- 
liminary to any general scheme of economic 
reconstruction. There is, in fact, only one way in which 
the conference can still achieve something solid with 
regard to the subjects which appear upon its agenda. 
The procedure is indicated by the event which, upon the 
eighth day of the conference, descended, we are told, 
like a thunderbolt upon the heads of the Prime 
Ministers and special correspondents. Why the treaty 
between Germany and Russia should create so much 
excitement, and whether in fact it did, is a little 
difficult to see. From the German side it is a treaty 
of peace on all fours with the treaty which she signed 
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with America; from the Russian side it is a treaty 
similar to that which she has signed with half a dozen of 
the Governments represented at the conference. Its 
provisions deal largely with subjects which M. Poincaré 
insisted should be placed upon the Index of the Holy 
Conference. It deals with the resumption of trade, but 
so do the Anglo-Russian and Swedish-Russian agree- 
ments. It also renews diplomatic and consular relations 
between the two countries. But so in effect do the 
Swedish, Polish, and other treaties. It makes provision 
for co-operation of the two countries in a general 
settlement of the economic problem on an international 
basis, 7.€., in any general resolution of the Genoa 
conference. In fact, in Dr. Rathenau’s words, it 
provides a common form under which the parties to the 
war may agree to annul debts that cannot be paid and 
to forget injuries that cannot be repaired. If the other 
Powers wish for written agreements with Russia they 
can conclude them, subject to the provision that if any 
advantage attaches, Germany, being the first in the 
field, shares the benefits. That is all. No one is injured. 
The way is merely opened to the general good. 

The enemies of Germany and Russia, and therefore 
of the conference, are already loud in their complaints 
that these two countries by this agreement have gone 
behind the back of the conference. The wording of the 
proviso at the end of Clause 2 and of Clause 6 shows that 
the charge is insubstantial. But the remedy is to 
deprive the conference of a back, and then no one will 
be able to go behind it. In other words, given the 
present conditions in Europe, and the French attitude 
towards Russia and Germany, there is only one way in 
which the work of the conference can have any real 
success. Discussion should take place in all commissions 
and sub-co:nmittees on the distinct understanding that 
what is aimed at is the largest measure of agreement upon 
those steps which should be taken for the economic 
reconstruction of Europe. The nations in favor of them 
would accept and agree to them; those against them 
would reject them. Thus, if four or forty-one nations 
wish to recognize the Russian Government de jure, they 
would do so, while the remaining thirty-eight or one, as 
the case might be, would go on as before. Only in this 
way is it possible to draw a clear line between the policy 
of reconstruction and reconciliation and the policy of 
hostility and ruin. The time has come to divide the 
sheep from the goats. It is possible that the division 
might lead to the complete isolation of France. In the 
present mood of her governors that would be a 
blessing to the world and the quickest way of restoring 
sense and sanity to her own foreign policy. 





A POLICY FOR LABOR. 


Tue declaration of policy adopted by the I.L.P. Con- 
ference on Monday is important as a symptom, if not 
as anevent. The fighting formula of a party gives some 
clue to its prospects in English politics. For years the 
Independent Labor Party has lived on a formula which 
stamped it as a party that was chiefly anxious to make a 
demonstration or a protest. By the declaration adopted 
on Monday this section of the Labor Party, to which one 
would look for the most unbending attachment to the 
old traditions, has put itself in the position of a party 
that expects some time to take a responsible part in 
politics, and not merely to bear witness to certain prin- 
ciples or protest against certain wrongs. Universal 
nationalization is a programme not for statesmen, but 
for rebels ; not for men who expect to take part in govern- 
ment, but for men who spend their lives in denouncing 
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the injustices of the existing order. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s book on the Socialist Commonwealth showed 
the profound influence that a close study of recent 
developments and the prospect of a direct participation 
in affairs had exercised on the minds of two of the chief 
thinkers of the party. The resolution of the I.L.P. 
Conference is another indication of the abandonment of 
doctrinaire absolutes. 

The new formula gives the Labor Party a definite 
task. That task is to discover the secret of industrial 
reorganization on lines that will safeguard the consumer 
against exploitation, and put the control of industry in 
the hands of those who are engaged in it. Our present 
industrial system reflects its origin. A hundred years 
ago the man who invested his capital in setting up a mill 
or sinking a mine risked everything that he had in the 
venture. This fact encouraged a generation that was 
under the influence of the extreme Jaissez faire school to 
tl:ink that the control of industry should be in his hands, 
and that it should not be questioned or qualified. Since 
those days there have been three great changes in our 
industrial organization. Limited liability has replaced 
the old system and limited the risks of the capitalist ; the 
principle of State intervention has been recognized in 
Factory Acts and similar legislation; the trade unions 
have become powerful enough to challenge this authority. 
For our present evils universal nationalization is no more 
a remedy than universal laissez faire was a remedy a 
century ago. It would involve interferences which 
workers would resent and resist as much as anybody else. 
Bureaucracy would often mean the government of 
industry by the men who control it to-day, with the 
difference that they would represent the State and 
exercise greater power. The Labor Party has to think 
out a programme that will satisfy the existing needs of 
society. Clearly every industry cannot be served alike. 
It is doubtful whether any two industries can be served 
exactly alike. It is quite clear that engineering and 
mining will require different treatment. This would be 
recognized by the thinkers in the Guild Socialist move- 
ment, for the real strength of their case and the secret 
of their influence have been the recognition of the fatal 
burdens of cast-iron systems, and the need for adjusting 
industry to human nature. There are some industries in 
which a carefully guarded system of nationalization will 
suit best. For the great majority what is wanted is to 
find the kind of industrial constitution that is most 
appropriate to each organization. The war has given 
valuable lessons both by way of warning and by way of 
example, and we have no doubt that that experience has 
been carefully studied by those who are working at the 
Labor Party’s industrial programme. 

On Tuesday the I.L.P. adopted a resolution 
declaring against any alliance with the Liberal Party. 
This will surprise nobody. Any other course was incon- 
ceivable. But it must be clear to everybody that if the 


.Labor Party’s revised industrial programme is on the 


lines we expect, there will be no clash between that 
party and the great mass of Liberal opinion. For the 
idea of industrial reorganization on these lines is 
obviously attracting the best minds of all parties. The 
danger in the Liberal Party is that some of its members 
are too much under the ixfluence of the scare of the 
moment, and that they do not see that the future 
depends on the courage with which men face the tasks 
of to-morrow. But in the Liberal Party there 
are strong forces, as we can see from the writings 
of Professor Ramsay Muir and the Manchester 
Liberals, working for a bold policy. Mr. Hobson’s 
recent book on “‘ Incentives in the New Industrial 
Order ’’ is an invaluable survey of the problem and 
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of suggested remedies. There is a growing disposition to 
fasten on industrial reorganization as the central 
problem, and even among engineering employers men are 
tc be found who deprecate strongly the idea of forcing 
the men back to conditions in which they cannot discuss 
such questions as overtime. Sir William Ashley’s 
cautious letter in the “ Times ’’ shows that in his opinion 
there is a problem in the engineering industry which can 
only be solved by the joint efforts of all those engaged in 
it. If the Labor Party recognizes that it has to produce 
a programme that will answer actual needs, it will help 
to solve a problem in which men of other parties 
can co-operate with it. On education we hope to see 
both Labor and Liberal Parties accepting the kind of 
scheme that Mr. Tawney has proposed, for if they are 
true to their best ideas, each party must recognize that 
the development of the mind of England is the best 
protection against the dangers that threaten both 
England and Europe. On foreign policy there is no 
difference between the Labor Party and the mass of 
Liberal opinion, or Lord Robert Cecil’s manifesto; one 
could have subscribed with equal sincerity to both. 

We are not surprised that the I.L.P. repudiates 
alliances with other parties, but if the I.L.P. persuades 
the Labor Party to lay down a practicable programme 
for immediate application, as Mr. Trevelyan suggests, it 
will be seen, we think, that co-operation between men of 
all parties for particular, defined ends is not impossible. 
The fate of England and of Europe may depend on the 
success or failure of such co-operation. It would be a 
tragedy if we were condemned to another period of waste, 
confusion, and bad government because men who want 
the same things are so unable to agree that they prefer to 
leave the country in the hands of a minority. 





EXILE BY EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


TueERe is gradually being built up in this country a net- 
work of official regulations, the operation of which is 
calculated to put the resident on English soi] at the 
mercy of the bureaucracy. For it is coming to be the 
attitude of the Courts that once power has been con- 
ferred upon a Department by the Legislature, and the 
action taken is legally within the scope of that power, 
the judges shall not inquire into the discretionary 
substance of the act. In Arlidge v. Local Government 
Board the House of Lords practically held that what is 
now the Ministry of Health may condemn a house as 
insanitary without offering a shadow of proof for its 
opinion. In R. v. Halliday power was taken, under 
the worst of D.O.R.A.’s clauses, to intern without 
assigned cause a citizen against whom nothing worse 
seems to have been known than the malevolent 
In the latter case, Lord Shaw 
vindicated the cause of liberalism by a magistral protest 
against the Home Secretary’s act. He failed because the 
fever of war had swept away the common sense of the 
House of Lords not less completely than that of the 
humblest Justice of the Peace. 

Something is, perhaps, to be pardoned to the male- 
volence of war; but the atmosphere of peace has no such 
excuse. Before the war fever abated power had been 
given, under the Aliens Restriction Act of 1919, to the 
Heme Secretary to deport undesirable aliens. The 
sponsors of the Act were men like Sir E. Wild, Sir J. G. 
Butcher, and Mr. Horatio Bottomley, who have all a 
signal reputation for tenderness to the foreigner. The 
clear intent of the power was that men convicted of 
serious offences should not be allowed to use a country 
where they were not citizens as the scene of undesirable 
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operations. Under that clause the Home Secretary has 
taken power to order the deportation of one Solomon 
Bresloff in circumstances that warrant a moment's 
consideration. 

Bresloff came to this country in 1913 and worked 
here until 1917. He returned to Russia in that year, 
under our military convention, and served in the Russian 
Army until his discharge as unfit for further service. In 
1920 he went to his home, then in charge of General 
Denikin, and in a Jewish pogrom his parents, two 
brothers, and a sister were massacred in his presence. 
He managed to escape, and reached Germany. 
To return to an uncle in London, he called 
at the British Consulate in Berlin for a visé. 
He knew a person who spoke English better than he did, 
and handed his passport to that person to get it viséd. 
A week later it was returned to him with the visé on it, 
and he paid 1,000 marks. With the passport he crossed 
from Antwerp and went to Whitechapel, where he took 
up his identity book. That was in August, 1921. In 
September he went to the police to obtain permission for 
his wife and children to come to London. In February, 
1922, he was arrested under an Aliens Order of 1920 for 
using a passport with a forged visé. He pleaded guilty 
to being in possession of the passport, but not to being 
concerned in its forgery. The judge (Judge Atherley 
Jones) fined him twenty pounds for what the prosecution 
agreed to accept as a purely technical offence (since there 
was clearly no intent to defraud), and explicitly refused 
counsel’s request for a recommendation to deport. On 
April 5th he was informed that the Home Secretary had 
made a deportation order against him. An attempt, in 
the King’s Bench on April 10th, to obtain a writ of 
Ilabeas Corpus was refused on the ground that the Home 
Secretary has absolute discretion and that the Court will 
not seek to go behind that order into its causes or 
motives. Bresloff will, therefore, be deported by 
executive order, after the specific refusal of a recom- 
mendation to deport from a judge of the highest standing 
with the same facts before him as those upon which the 
Home Secretary acted. 

Clearly, our droit administratif grows apace. The 
rights of the private person are being whittled away by 
an executive discretion which works in obscurity and 
without any need to explain itself to those who in Courts 
of Justice are supposed to protect our freedom. We saw 
in the De Keyser’s Hotel case an unwarrantable effort 
of the Crown to escape its decent obligations. Though 
that was defeated, only the other day Lord Buckmaster, 
in the House of Lords, passed certain severe strictures 
upon the way in which the War Office used the obsolete 
notions of high prerogative to inflict damage without 
just compensation. In America, at least, the due-process 
clause of the Constitution prevents abuses of this kind. 
‘“‘ The Court,’’ said Mr. Justice Clarke in a recent case 
before the Supreme Court, ‘‘ will enter upon such an 
examination of the record as may be necessary to deter- 
mine whether the federal constitutional right has been 
denied . . . whether there was such a want of hearing, 
or such arbitrary or capricious action . . . as to violate 
the due-process clause of the Constitution.’’ So far, the 
doctrine of Parliamentary sovereignty has enabled us to 
escape the major inconveniences of judicial review. But 
it is clear that if the process of delegated legislation is 
to proceed much further, we shail have to demand the 
most elaborate safeguards against its abuse. Certainly 
in this case the Home Secretary has committed an 
injustice the more serious because he had already failed 
to secure support from the Courts for his view. English 
liberty is a heritage far too precious to be fettered by 
the private views of permanent officials. 
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THE COUP AND THE CONFERENCE. 


By 8S. F. VAN OSS. 


Genoa, TuEspay. 

Reciprocity in back-scratching has long been a recog: 
nized principle of politics, and so Italy could, after 
Spa-Brussels, Paris-Boulogne, and Hythe-London, justly 
claim the next turn in the matter of Conferences. Hence 
Genoa. Now Genoa ranks high among the most 
enchanting cities of the world. It has a wonderful 
situation ’twixt sea and mountains. It has a glorious 
history, full of splendid tradition and enchanting 
romance. Spread over and dug into bold and rocky hills 
which la main de Dieu has scattered over its present site, 
with houses overtopping one another, with luscious 
Southern foliage peeping out everywhere, with pictur- 
esque old and narrow, yet busy, streets here, and stately 
modern boulevards there, with ever-changing sea horizons 
and mountain backgrounds, it blends charm with variety 
like few other cities. But—it is not made for a Con- 
ference like the present one. It might have been the 
ideal spot for a small congress. But it cannot meet the 
requirement of this vast concourse of five thousand states- 
men, politicians, experts, secretaries, journalists, typists, 
and camp-followers. Only two towns can: London and 
Paris. 

It would be ungracious to say this frankly of a town 
that has evidently strained every nerve to extend a 
generous hospitality to us, and to rise to its great 
occasion, were it not that its unfitness explains an entire 
situation. Genoa preened herself outwardly and morally 
to make herself worthy of our coming. Fagades that 
had not been cleaned for thirty years have been washed ; 
policemen, postmen, and telegraph boys, whose clothes 
dated from the days of good Vittorio Emanuele, received 
brand-new uniforms free; over one thousand prostitutes 
were driven out, and more than forty thousand troops 
brought in. But the authorities might by a huge effort 
create cleanliness, physical and moral; they could not 
create space; and it is space which is needed for a big 
Conference. Room is lacking ; and so the Conference had 
to be spread and scattered, not only all over the town, 
with its steep streets, but all over the lovely country 
fifteen miles on either side along the bay. And even so 
there are no buildings spacious enough to serve as suitable 
meeting places. We look in vain for anything like the 
excellent Parliament Building, or the Foreign Office, or 
the Town Hall of Brussels even; of the facilities Paris 
and London can offer we will not think. 

This physical unfitness has been well-nigh fatal to 
the Conference. It prevented contact; people could 
neither find nor reach each other. Especially the Press 
suffered grievously from the lack of centralization, 
aggravated by very defective organization. Journalists 
had the utmost difficulty in finding suitable quarters; a 
vast new albergo had, indeed, been prepared for them, 
but it was situated on the outskirts of the town instead 
of in its centre, and, to make matters worse, on the crest 
of a hill. Their rooms mostly were plain, though clean, 
cells ; and so most of them had to seek accommodation in 
the overcrowded town. Even if they were lucky enough 
to find it, they mostly had to renounce the simple comfort 
which is a physical necessity for those engaged long hours 
in the strenuous journalistic work of a Conference. I 
have seen one of the greatest of editors accommodating 
himself and his secretary in a small bedroom. Instead 
of finding a pigeon-hole for each newspaper, where its 
correspondent can find all his tickets, official communica- 
tions, and letters, we had to wait the first two days in a 
queue for our mere identity card; after two or three 











hours’ waiting in a queue we were asked a few simple 
questions, and told to come back the next day; which 
meant more hours in a queue. There were not nearly 
enough seats for the Press at the opening ceremony, and 
no judgment was used in allotting them. Big papers were 
excluded and insignificant ones had their representatives 
admitted; Italian papers were favored above foreign 
ones; and there is a strong suspicion that many people 
in the Press gallery had no connection whatever with the 
Fourth Estate. 

What was worse, there was no news. There was, 
until to-day, not even a situation. The Conference had 
met. Committees were being formed, and sub-com- 
mittees. There had been certain wranglings, such as the 
“scrap ’’ between M. Barthou and M. Chicherin, and the 
small intrigues for places. There had been a few small 
jckes. The Luxemburg delegates had left because not 
one of them was on a single committee and because they 
did not feel the expense involved in staying longer was 
justified. To give the Spanish delegate and some other 
“unemployed ’’ among his far too numerous conf réres 
something to do, a special Committee of no importance 
whatever had been devised. But there was no important 
news for the journalists; so they telegraphed “ padding, 
the next best thing.’’ 

Until yesterday we had barely a situation. I had 
a talk with two Ministers of different countries last 
night; they had nothing to tell; they were full of hope, 
but empty as regards views, let alone information. Only 
two or three things attracted everybody’s notice. There 
are heaps of lady journalists; the strict economic and 
financial nature of this Conference evidently has no 
terrors for them. And there are still more heaps of 
German journalists. They fairly crowd the Casa della 
Stampa, set aside as a meeting place. All these Germans 
seem to enjoy this Conference, the first to which they 
are admitted, and I suspect them of a willingness to repay 
the information they glean among us other foreigners 
with propaganda. The Pressmen flock all day long 
from one hotel to another to hear and see the delegates ; 
gradually those quartered in the outlying districts have 
taken Press rooms in the town, where they demonstrate 
their willingness to impart information—if they have any. 
And then there are, of course, the Russians. As far as 
I could ascertain they have no journalists here, having 
no public opinion at home, and consequently no need to 
minister to its needs. But they have all the more propa- 
ganda, and are far and away the ablest men to spread it. 
In this field no one can hold a candle to their Commissaire 
Rakofsky, erstwhile Bulgarian secret agent in Roumania, 
then German secret agent in Russia. These Soviet people 
are the only picturesque element here. They excite the 
curiosity, not only of the Pressmen, but of the delegates, 
who like to meet them openly, and sometimes secretly. 
Well, why not? Are we not here to establish contact, 
to talk with the other side? 

* * * * * % 

Such was the situation until yesterday; and when 
trying to make an inventory for the first week we found 
that we had done little beyond preparing for our labors, 
or, as some would have it, for the inevitable fray. But 
at one stroke all that changed. The Germans and 
Russians sprang a rather explosive Easter-egg among us. 
All at once we had both big news and a big situation. 
And for the sake of the numerous cartoonists who have 
been inspired by Genoa to draw chickens hatching eggs 
—perhaps they confused Genoa with Leghorn—I gladly 
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use the metaphor that the Conference somehow 
will have to decide the fate of this egg. They 
may throw it away, eat it, or try to hatch it. I will 
not venture upon predictions, since four days must 
elapse between this present writing and the printing of 
it ; in these four days much may, nay will, happen. Nor 
will I venture upon comment, which had better be left to 
your editorial hands. Let me only try to outline the 
impressions made here by the Rapallo Treaty. Outside 
German and Russian circles it is unanimously con- 
demned. The expressions in which this condemnation 
manifests itself rank from such words as tactless, stupid, 
and impolite, to such terms as cheeky and treacherous. 
There is a disposition to seek much more behind it than 
appears on the face of it. Germans point out that it is 
a treaty, not an alliance; and that after all everybody is 
here, and everybody free, to come to an understanding 
with Russia. They represent their new pact as a good 
example which they hope will inspire others. As for 
the neutrals, some hold that Germany, driven thereto by 
France and the Peace, is simply seeking in the East 
what has been denied her in the West, and that after 
the passive ré/e forced upon her by defeat she tries to 
resume once more an active part in European politics. 
But they look upon Mr. Rathenau’s method as, at any 
rate, rather the method of his Allgemeine Elektrizitats 
combine, which prepares its coups in secret and then 
springs them upon the startled world, than in unison 
with his ‘‘ Von Kommenden Dingen.’’ And what the 
Allies say you will know already. They will have none 
of this Treaty. They will stand with and behind France. 
This German coup, probably induced by Allied bicker- 
ings, has suddenly re-established solidarity among the 
Allies, and has proved France more or less in the right. 

The somewhat unholy alliance between mark and 
rouble betokens, probably, the consummation of a 
political cleavage in Europe which might have been 
avoided, but the coming of which has been plainly dis- 
cerned for many month: past. But no one can as yet 
say exactly how the fissure will run. Only—I do not 
believe it will causo the breakdown of Genoa. It merely 
defines issues, and thus may prove helpful in the end. 
You may have clearer indications of this possibility ere 
this is in print. 





A London Diarp. 


Lonpon, TuHurspay. 

So the ‘ untouchables’’ have shaken hands. 
While the Brahmans of Genoa have been debating 
whether these Russian and German Pariahs shall be 
permitted to drink of the waters of the Well of Truth, 
or to offer worship in its Temple, these people have 
discovered that they had something to say to each other, 
and have said it. And who, pray, is the worse? 
The petits maitres of the Quai d’Orsay rage, and the 
editor of the ‘“ Temps-Times’’ raises a woolly lament. 
But the world is accustomed to this ritual, and 
is not a little bored by it. For the most part, 
I imagine, its statesmen either agree or discreetly suppress 
their agreement. Among the latter is the Prime Minister. 
The policy of the Russo-German Treaty, if not exactly his 
own, is so like his view, and that of every sensible 
politician outside Paris, as to what Europe must do if 
she would be saved, that the irregular way of 
salvation which Russia and Germany have chosen is 
likely to concern him little. Why should it? Two 
insolvent traders have declared that they will cancel 








their paper debts to each other, and start afresh. This 
is the one word of sense spoken since the Treaty 
of Versailles and the reparations scheme made public 
lunacy fashionable, and if Europe reverts to the thought 
and the language of Bedlam, that is her concern. But 
this she will not do. When the mancuvring to save the 
face of Poincaré is over, France may begin to realize that 
the true movement is not for cancelling the Russo-German 
agreement, but for extending it to all Europe. And 
when, as the result of that enlightenment, she discovers 
that the world is sick of her policy of the bully and the 
old soldier, the great European mart may begin to fill 
with its usual customers, duly chastened by their experi- 
ence of the blessings of a “ world-war.”’ 


THE one serious question is whether the agreement is 
a technical breach of the Treaty of Versailles, or whether 
the French will make it their business to say so. The 
Germans must have considered this point and concluded 
that their action leaves the Treaty intact. There is 
no material injury save maybe in the property clause. 
All that can be urged is that if it should turn out 
that at some future date Russia acquires some assets, 
and any of her creditors secure them, Germany, 
under the most-favored-nation clause, will share this 
advantage. But she is a sovereign State, and if her 
diplomacy has grt. in first, that is legitimate business, 
and she has only taken what any French statesman (if 
there had been one) might have attained to. Nor does it 
seem as if the Reparations Commission had anything to 
say. The arrangement was that Germany should give 
that body an account of her Russian claims, and that 
the Commission could then, within six months’ time, 
transfer them, if it pleased, to its own account. The 
Commission made the demand over a year ago (in 
January, 1921), the Germans furnished their list, and 
the Commission did nothing, so that the claim has lapsed. 
The whole transaction is a reduction to absurdity of these 
elaborate dealings in nothing. While the physicians 
wangle and wrangle round the patient’s bed, he has 
taken it up—and walked. 


Dovusttess the Germans have broken the etiquette, 
or, if you will, the amenities, of the Conference. But as 
no Protocol has as yet been constructed for the conduct of 
these august assemblies, their offence must be regarded 
as purged by Mr. George’s tactful exclusion of them 
from the Commission whose business they have done for 
it. This is clearly his measure of its guilt. As an artist, 
he may have enjoyedit. Asa protector of the convenances, 
he was bound tocensureit. There the matter will probably 
end. His officials certainly had some information—all 
London knew of the Russo-German approach last week, 
and Tue Nation anD THE ATHENZUM daly informed its 
readers of it—and what they told Mr. George or did not 
tell him, is for them to say. As for the French, 
they have done nothing since the Treaty was signed 
but make such a movement not only inevitable, but 
a happy escape from European impoverishment and 
ruin. If they now let off the statesman who has 
brought it about, that is their affair. There has 
been renewed talk of late of a fresh plan of invasion of 
the Ruhr. With Nationalist France a resort to violence 
is always possible; but it can only complete her self- 
isolation. In effect, the German procedure compares 
favorably with her own. The Genoa Pact is an economic 
one, and it is the openest piece of diplomacy that Europe 
has known since the Secret Treaties. France has con- 
cluded one military convention after another, and has 
invariably kept their provisions to herself. Where, 
then, is her ground of complaint? 
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As for the political issues of the pact, any mind of 
ordinary alertness can divine their sequence no less than 
their vital import. The era of peace in Europe 
has opened at last. Of necessity Russia and 
Germany have come together. Every reader 
of Russian history and Russian romance must have seen 
the inevitability of that contact. It has always existed ; 
only the artificial, and in the sequel the utterly ruinous, 
alliance between French democracy and Russian 
Imperialism could have even checked the inter-penetra- 
tion of German brains and Russian resources. Without 
Germany there is no salvation for Russia; and without 
the salvage of Russia there is no revival for Europe. 
But neither of the partners has any credit, and credit is 
indispensable if the pact is to bear fruit. That is where 
America and England come in. The greatest industrial 
opportunity since the war has now arisen. France might 
have fructified the soil, and if she will may still have 
her share of the tilth. But she cannot be permitted to 
sterilize the pioneer effort of Genoa. That, if we read 
it aright, is the meaning of Mr. George’s lecture to her. 
But whether she obstructs or assists, it is inconceivable 
that our energies and America’s can long be withheld 
from the effort to restore the circle of world-industry. 


THERE is a possible evil. That is that the pact may 
re-align Europe and create a bond of the East against 
the West, to replace the conflict of the Entente with 
the Central Powers. England can prevent this if only 
America will help, while France cannot for ever resist 
the push of all the rest of the Powers to find peace and 
a mode of common life. As long as Poincaré, an unin- 
telligent but very obstinate man, remains in power, she 
will not easily abandon her effort to destroy Germany. 
But she cannot stand against the pressure of the three 
great economic forces of the worlJ, especially as two of 
them mean her no harm and the third has lost the power 
to inflict it. And if she will only see it, the new pact, 
in turning Germany’s eyes to the East, automatically 
relieves the Western front and stimulates to the highest 
point and in a fresh direction the industrial genius of 
New Germany. The alternative is a French military 
domination of Europe. That England will not have, 
while the strain of promoting and resisting it would 
leave Europe without ten years of economic life in her. 


Lorp Rosert Cecit’s manifesto, which is issued 
on Saturday, is the opening of a campaign which will, [ 
hope, make his character and gifts known to the British 
peoples. It is essentially a post-war document. It 
recognizes that the old party system closed with the war, 
and that a new Internationalism, a new attitude to 
domestic politics, must dominate the scene. On that 
double ground it appeals for a party which resists 
Reaction and Revolution and stands for a future devoted 
to Freedom, Self-Determination, and a rule of peace 
and culture as opposed to militarism and the dictator- 
ship of a class. It declares for partnership in the 
industrial world, a recognition that self-government in 
the State implies self-government in industry. The 
tone is firmly anti-Coalitionist, and there again the 
note is inevitable and is clearly and boldly struck. | 
call this liberalism ; at all events it is the best statement 
of the liberal creed and its modern application that 
I have seen. Lord Robert has now to go on; and this 
he means todo. He is ready to address the people and 
to confer with them on representative progressive plat- 
forms; and he is ready to back his opinion and to 
commend his social and political remedies in the field. 





_ THERE was an omission in the agenda of the Wash- 
ington Conference which must sooner or later be filled 
up. That was the case of Corea. Save for some private 
conversations the Conference ignored it. It was incon- 
venient, and American statesmanship thought it a little 
dangerous. But it happens to be very much alive. Like 
the Irish the Coreans have been an exiled race. And 
like the Irish, they are a militant one. For example, 
there are at the moment over 15,000 Corean troops in 
Siberia fighting the Japanese under the flag of the Far 
Eastern Republic, and taking in a recent engagement 
some seven hundred prisoners, including fifty Japanese 
officers. There is also a force in Manchuria ready for 
action, while in Corea itself the guerilla war for freedom, 
continually fed with new recruits, goes on without inter- 
mission. Japan ignores the Corean Republic; but it is 
no thing of paper, but a deep and enduring sentiment 
sustained by a wide organization. Sooner or later the 
Japanese oppression of this intelligent people will come 
before Europe and America. It has been a dark deed, 
little known here. 


I sHouLp despair of giving any idea of Thomas Burt 
to those who had never seen or heard him, for so fine, so 
delicate a personality lives by the perfume it throws over 
life, not by the sharpness of its impression on events. 
I think he was the most delightful, almost the most 
classical, speaker I ever heard. All that he said he said 
in a perfect way. Yet his genius for refinement was fed, 
not at any school or university, but on the labor of a 
pit-boy, literally reading Wordsworth and the English 
classics out of hours by candle-light. It is said of the 
scholar that reading does not so much inform his mind as 
steep it in the atmosphere of letters. So this very gentle- 
looking man, who talked a dialect that the Southern ear 
followed with difficulty, seemed to me, in the days when 
[ frequented the House of Commons, to be much the best 
spokesman of its culture. [Early life was to him a 
hard, bitter struggle, and his middle years a continuing 
fight with the employers. Out of it all came a marked 
distinction of manner, perfect serenity of mind and 
temper, and a most beautiful gift of expression. 
Democracy made such a man at Burt; let that be 
remembered in its honor, when its coarsening effect is 
quoted against it. 

A WavyraRER. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE LAST OF THE FURZE-WRENS. 


Amonc the hills and wild, dark heaths of Surrey, those 
social solitudes which yield only their impassive crusts to 
the coming and going of men, a plateau yawns into a 
steep hollow, sombrely embossed with firs on the crest, 
and descending through groves of stunted trees into a 
waste of bog. The hollow is a garden of uncommon flowers, 
mosses, ferns, and lichens, as though gathered therein 
from the spoiler. They grow there discreetly and 
neighborly, taking moisture from the little river which 
gently scratches and scoops up whirling particles of sand 
as it rises in a silvery breath from earth’s depths, and 
warmth and shelter from the flanks of the great amphi- 
theatre. The crater, with its community of little 
refugees, saxifrages, branching, red-stemmed feather- 
mosses with tiny brown fruit capsules like the stalked 
eyes of minute crabs, and lichen, like the undergrowth of 
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gnomeland, grey and old, is possessed in a silence rarely | 


pierced by the excitements of tits and the slender spires 
and founts of robin shrilling. But it is a silence of 
tranquil expectancy, like that of a dining-room a few 
minutes before the guests come in and scatter round the 
table. That, literally, is what it is in the turn and fall 
of the year, for this Greek city-state of varied though 
not crowded vegetation, grooved out of the encircling 
hills, and with its friendly grouping of woodland, combe, 
marsh, common, and water-meadow, is one of the greatest 
highways of migration in England. It serves as a funnel 
into which pour the successive waves of April travellers 
home, like bars of running music, filling the bowl with 
cascades of the bright wine of color, sound, and move- 
ment. Straight over from the Isle of Wight they come, 
in flood after flood of resurgent life—the chiff-chaff with 
his hammer and anvil for the design on the title-page 
of the opening book of song; white-collared ring-ouzel, 
whistling the prelude; willow-wren with his fainting 
wood-notes, and wood-wren with his lisping trill; harle- 
quinading whitethroat ; blackcap fierily piping, and gar- 
den warbler, his companion in song, but minstrel of the 
hearth in spirit; grasshopper warbler, who rests every 
year under the hollies below the spring ; the sedge, reed, 
and marsh warbler; the red-backed shrike, gay pirate 
of the hedgerow ; and when the red mist along the twigs 
spreads and thickens and brightens into a canopy of 
emerald, nightjar, turtle dove, and spotted flycatcher. 
Softly they are drawn into the arms of the hill-cupped 
bower like clouds into the emblazoned tint of the 
westering sun, and there they feast and sing and enter- 
tain their loves before drifting onwards along the slopes 
to where the ravine opens out into the chequered world. 

If I had stood and watched the Bacchiec rout thus 
peacefully storm down into the folds of the hills, it would 
have been with thought fixed upon a rarer, sadder, 
sweeter thing, and rich only by the compelling contrast. 
A few furlongs from this charmed airway, all dressed 
and festive and waiting for the merry-making, there is 
an open moorland which Surrey folk call a common, as 
a dignitary might be styled Mr. Jones. No flowers or 
trees or grasses variegate its sandy floor, uniformly 
clothed but for clumps and circles of flowerless gorse-like 
dolmens with purple heath, hiding away the stems 
of the young bilberry with their leaflets faintly 
flushed with rose-madder. On this early April day there 
was no more color in the swart, tenebrous, featureless 
desert than in the sullen sky, its cold reflection, and no 
more welcome to the traveller than in the north-easter 
which spoke its mind, breathed from the tops of the 
Hampshire hangers with a tang of snow. To find the 
black pearl in this shaggy head we had come many 
miles: it is the home, nearly the last home, of the rarest, 
the most singular, and one of the most delicate of our 
resident birds—the Dartford warbler* or furze-wren. 
The South of England is his British headquarters, and 
in Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Kent there remain 
perhaps ten pairs in all. Heath fires and the damnable 
mortuary appetite of the collector have dwindled the 
British race of this birdling down from the abundance 
chronicled by Edward Newman in “ Letters of Rusticus 
on the Natural History of Godalming ’’ (1849)—“‘ I have 
seen them skipping by dozens about the firs, lighting for 
a moment on the very point of the sprigs and instantly 
diving out of sight again, singing out their angry, 
impatient ditty.’’ 

I have seen the coral-shanked chough swing 
out from the dizzy Cornish cliffs like a pert thought 





* Melizophilus undatus dartfordiensis was first discovered as a 
new species at Dartford in 1773. 


| 





suddenly let free, the golden oriole blaze a brief 
path through a Hampshire copse, and the spoonbill 
in his seraph whiteness standing like a vision on the 
Norfolk mudflats, but I would have given them all for 
the sight of this five-inch elfkin in his greyish-black cloak 
and his pinkish-red vest. A black wren with a long 
tail, a warbler who stays our winters on naked heaths 
shunned by every living creature except the dwellers 
underground, a fantastic hideling skulking from knotted 
stem to stem of gorse until love plucks him forth 
and sends him rocketing from tip to tip on rounded 
wings little larger than the mole’s shovel forelegs, a tiny 
fiddler on a high, thin wire, playing, capering, and gesti- 
culating to a theatre of lonely Jeagues of barren heath 
fortressed by the dark hills he sees like anchored hulks of 
clouds under the horizon’s vault through his ruby-jewelled 
eye, a solitary, and soon to leave his harsh native king- 
dom to a solitude indeed, heedless of his brethren tied all 
their lives to the sun’s rays, faithful always to the solar 
influence, and soon with its expanding arc to shower 
into the warm breast of the great hollow, multiplying 
the young leaves of the trees to a life and murmur more 
radiant than theirs—it was better to seek him than all 
their hosts, whose punctual revisitings will never fail 
us. A bird whose voice, appearance, and habits throw 
out memorial gleams of stonechat, wren, goldcrest, sky- 
lark, and whitethroat, but who is unique, unmatched 
in the queer choice of his own being, is as well worth 
seeking as the one line of verse among the thousands 
wherein we find gemmed some uncapturable longing of 
the heart. 

One has an odd, rather snobbish, impression that 
to have seen something whose excellence squares with its 
elusiveness and to share that privilege with only a 
fraction of one’s compatriots is to touch grace and 
acquire merit. The celestial historian tots up the sins, 
page after page of manuscript in mammoth folio, all 
scheduled and neatly paragraphed down to the annotated 
peccadillos in the appendix, when, leg-weary rather than 
resolute, you feebly stridulate, “ But I Aave seen the 
Dartford warbler.’’ From the glooms of a circular 
furze-tumulus he growled at us—a minatory tchaer— 
and thus we ran the heath-sprite to earth. And then 
he left chiding and began to sing in a high, rapid, airy 
treble, this mite whose hold on the vast earth is slipping, 
not as he will sing when the sun at last bursts his 
shroud, but as a disembodied voice, here and there, 
to and fro, like a caprice of summer wind whose 
fragile perfume is translated into sound, a wan- 
dering horn of elfland sounded from a minstrel of the 
underworld. The muted song of this rarest of small 
British birds is as individual and apart as the singer, a 
carol of such fine-spun sweetness and lucid delicacy of 
tone that it was balanced on the very edge of pure melody 
without yielding a hair’s breadth to the instrumental 
shrilling of the insect, which has passed beyond it. It 
rose and fell in so slender a spray of frail music, that 
the largeness and might of creation seemed grossness and 
the gates of heaven were the needle’s eye. 

The hidden flame of life tapering from the bush was 
indeed a thin one, and we, standing round it upon the 
sea of heath rolling its miles about us under the 
immensity of cloud-vapor, felt the dread of the implac- 
able, impersonal vastness of the universe that blows out 
the match of our own tiny souls ere hardly they are lit, 
belittling love and beauty, the only cherishable things 
we know. But it is not so, for the heath was the giant 
and hairy warden of the furze-fairy, and, as though to 
confound our heaviness, the joyance of his song of love to 
his listening brown mate, of love without sorrow or 
passing, lifted him right up into our sight, where he hung 
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for a moment, before diving sheer into the security of the 
bushes. We saw him again, waving his tail at the vertical 
tip of the tallest furze-bush, an infant challenge to the 
wilderness whose desolation was his safety. 


H. J. M. 





VICTORIANS ON THEMSELVES. 


Tue other day the “Times”’ published its 43,000th 
number, and naturally asked Mr. Frederic Harrison to 
celebrate the occasion with a special article of 
reminiscences. For, having been born in 1831, Mr. 
Harrison cannot choose but be old, as Master Shallow 
said of Jane Nightwork, and there is no one now living 
more fitted to speak of the great era during which the 
“Times’’ has represented a large body of British 
opinion. But side by side with the “ Times’’ we must 
set. the record kept by “ Punch,’’ which was born when 
Frederic Harrison was already ten years old; and we 
have before us now the third and fourth volumes of “ Mr. 
Punch’s History of Modern England,’’ as compiled with 
running commentary by Mr. Charles L. Graves (Cassell). 
It is seldom that the opinions of these two famous papers, 
the “ Times’ and “ Punch,’’ diverge. Their course has 
been almost parallel, and their agreement would seem 
strange, if we did not remember that the object of both 
has always been to express or to guide the opinion of the 
same English set of people—the main body of the 
educated middle classes. It was during the Victorian 
Age that both papers rose to their full power, and both 
must be read for the memorials of that extraordinary 
time. 

We deliberately call the time “ extraordinary,’’ for 
we are far from belonging to the superior critics of to-day 
who are reproached by Mr. Harrison for regarding the 
Victorian type as “ conventional and dull, and the new 
Georgian type as so spiritual.’’ We entirely agree with 
him that “the sixty-four years of Victoria’s reign form 
a period of continued growth, of new ideas, of intense 
vitality and change, of attempts to realize new forms of 
intellectual and social evolution.’’ It was a magnificent 
age. In England’s intellectual and social history it will 
rank as second only to the Elizabethan, and in variety of 
endeavor and attainment it far surpassed even that. We 
have often claimed that no single country since the short- 
lived glory of Athens ever contained so much or so varied 
intellectual genius as England between the years 1850 
and 1880. As examples of Victorian greatness Mr. 
Harrison cites Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Millais, Morris, 
Turner, Etty, Leighton, the Brontés, Trollope, George 
Eliot, Hardy, Sullivan, and a few more. We give the 
names without order, as he gives them, and though we 
should unhesitatingly exclude some of them from the 
rank of genius, we could add many more. Mr. Harrison 
makes no mention, for instance, of the great succession 
of English historians, nor, which is more strange, of the 
amazing band of discoverers and theorizers in the sphere 
of natural science, for whose sake alone the Victorian Age 
in England would count as the most remarkable period of 
our history. The present age, since the old Queen’s 
death, has been a great one too. I1t has produced or 
developed many writers of high intellectual power. It 
has discovered or adapted marvellous natural forces to 
assist in the movement, information, healing, and 
destruction of human life. But no one whose opinion 





is worth stopping to listen to ever uses the word 
“Victorian ’’ as implying dullness, stupidity, or 
uninspired convention. 

The characteristics of old nations change very little. 
The French are very much the same as they were in 
Henri IV.’s time; the English are still Elizabethan in 
all essentials, as anyone can see by reading the Shake- 
spearian historic drama. It is hardly more than the 
surface that changes—the surface of dress and slang and 
external behavior and passing interests. Across the sur- 
face these shadows flit and pass, but the depth of a 
people’s nature is almost as changeless as the depths of 
the ocean. It is with the superficial changes and fashions 
that comedy and satire deal, and “ Punch” has always 
been, at least in purpose, a comic and satiric paper. We 
may feel that deep down and in the main the British 
character as shown in these volumes of history was much 
the same as it was in Chaucer’s time and still remains, 
but it is the changeable surface that occupies the comic 
satirist—the passing politics, the fashionable crazes, the 
transitory modes of arts and dress and phrases. As 
“Punch ’”’ exists for the upper middle class, it is the 
absurdities of the upper middle class that are chiefly 
satirized, and the politics of the class that are represented 
in the cartoons. Directly “ Punch ’’ touches the working 
classes, he becomes either hostile or sentimental. So it 
has been from the beginning. “ Punch ’’ has always been 
able to “slop ’’ over the woes of the sweated seamstress 
or the hungry child, but against trade unions, strikes, 
and other means by which the working people have 
attempted to relieve the sweated seamstress and the 
hungry child he has nearly always shown the hostility 
of ignorance and fear, usually flavored with contempt. 
In these two volumes the chapters given to “ Labor ’’ are 
full of this sentimentality, ignorance, and fear. We are 
shown one “Intelligent Working Man”’ saying to 
another, “ Arbitration! Ca’ that arbitration! Why, 
they’ve given it against us!’’ We are shown Socialism 
as the Devil sowing tares in the field of Labor by night 
while the British bull-dog angrily approaches. We are 
shown “ One of the Real Unemployed ”’ stalking gloomily 
away from a strike demonstration, and saying: “ How 
am I to make my voice heard in this blackguard row? ’”’ 
We are shown the “ New Unionist’’ pointing a set of 
workmen to the “ Procrustean Bed ’’ of an Eight Hours’ 
Day, and saying: ‘“‘ Now, then, you fellows; I mean to 
fit you all to my little Bed!’’ Chorus: “Oh, Lor-r!”’ 
Out of the repeated attacks upon the miners we may 
select the beginning of a supposed satire of 1901, called 
“A Black Look-out ’’ :— 

‘Pity the sorrows of a poor collier, who, if 
a shilling export duty is imposed upon coal, will have 
(possibly) to see: 

1. His wife giving up her music and riding lessons. 

2. His children not able to go to the seaside for 
a month or two. 

3. His dogs unable to compete for prizes, because 
their upkeep will be too expensive. 

4. His wine merchant writing to ask him why he 
had given up ordering champagne. 

5. Worst (and, fortunately, most improbable) of 
all, himself having to work four days a week instead 
of three.”’ 

The satire would be tolerable if there were the 
smallest element of truth in it, and if the upper middle 
classes, whose opinion it represents, did not themselves 
expect their wives to have music and riding lessons; did 
not themselves send their children to the seaside for a 
month or two every year; did not themselves breed and 
feed dogs for competition; did not themselves order 
champagne ; and if they themselves worked three or four 
days a week at some labor as toilsome and essential as 
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coal-mining. As things stand, it is not true satire, but 
only a model of the meanness or cruelty with which the 
classes that ‘‘ Punch ”’ thinks it represents regard the 
majority of their fellow countrymen. ‘‘ Punch”’ has 
always treated Ireland in the same way as Labor—with 
alternating sentimentality (as the sweet young damsel 
with a harp), ignorance, or fear. For an example of 
meanness one need not go more than two or three weeks 
back, when in a ‘‘ Punch ’”’ cartoon John Bull was shown 
asking Michael Collins why he did not get his followers 
to maintain peace as loyally as the people of Ulster. 
This cartoon appeared in the week when the Roman 
Catholic family of Macmahon was all but wiped out by 
Orangemen in Belfast. 

The years covered in these two final volumes are the 
forty from 1874 to 1914. The division is at 1892, and 
the frontispiece to the first volume shows us the old 
Queen presenting Dizzy with an earldom in return for 
the Imperial Crown of India which he presented to her. 
The cartoon is well chosen, for these were the years of 
rising Imperialism, of cheery little wars, and Kipling- 
esque bravado. Russia was the bogeyman, Zulus, 
Ireland, Egypt, and Turkey the main troubles, and the 
crazes were xsthetics, slumming, tennis, and cycling. 
The satire was mainly gentle, its object being treated as 
though you loved him, and Du Maurier was Society’s 
gentle satirist. In the whole volume we have found 
only one epigram of savage temper, and apparently it 
was not from ‘‘ Punch.’’ Speaking of a certain supporter 
of the General Gordon Memorial Fund, it says:— 

“ Judas despairing died, his guilt confessed, 

But had he lived in this our age and city, 


He surely would have figured with the best 
Upon a Christ Memorial Committee.’’ 


The other volume (the fourth and last of the series) 
has for a frontispiece a picture of Britannia and France 
as two affectionate women shaking hands over a monu- 
ment inscribed ‘‘ Entente Cordiale, April 1904, April 
1914.”” Nauseous with sentimentality though the 
drawing is, it stands well enough for the great change 
from the former age. In this volume we see the end of 
the great Gladstonian epoch (one of the finest ‘‘ Punch ”’ 
cartoons shows him as an old terrier springing up from 
a sick bed with the words, ‘‘ Who said Atrocities? ’’). 
Germany now becomes the bogeyman, and it is of interest 
to trace the growth of popular opinion about the young 
Kaiser as he develops into the arch-enemy. All manner 
of other interests come in—woman suffrage, the Ulster 
Covenant, aeroplanes, the Boer and Balkan troubles. 
But like a deep undertone throughout a _ varied 
symphony, we hear the murmur of Germany’s growing 
strength, of Europe’s increasing restlessness, and of 
ancestral voices prophesying war. Upon that note the 
history ends. It will be for a future historian to carry 
on the selection into the years when a self-satisfied and 
easy-going civilization crashed, and in the midst of 
bloodshed, hatred, and famine we must begin to build 
again. 





Letters to the Editor, 


BRITISH CHILDREN -.IN COLOGNE. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the letter signed 
“C. Demain Saunders,” which appeared in your issue of 
the 8th inst. As I have just returned from a visit to the 
Rhine, perhaps you will allow me to explain that, fortu- 
nately, there is another side to the question. Whilst 











agreeing with your correspondent that there is a strong 
tendency for British children in Cologne to get out of hand, 
I would point out that things are not quite so bad as they 
might appear from the letter Mr. Saunders received from 
his friend. 

The Military Authorities, the Chaplains, the ¥.M.C.A., 
and other organizations are all working together for the 
common good of the British Colony in Cologne. 

Our lady workers visit the Reception Camp each 
morning to meet the families of the soldiers who are being 
sent out to replace troops disbanded or returning home. 
This service is very greatly appreciated. 

here are strong and efficient troops of Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides, the former being well organized by a young 
English. banker stationed in Cologne. 

At the Central Y.M.C.A. a Sunday School with 200 
children is held each Sunday, and also a Popular Children’s 
Service in the evening. 

The Y.M.C.A. started a Day School which assumed 
considerable proportions and was then taken over by the 
Military Authorities, who are still carrying it on, and, 1 
understand, most efficiently. 

Ladies formerly on the staff of the Association are 
taking classes of children in folk dancing. 

The elders are catered for in Cologne by many different 
organizations, the Salvation Army and Church Army having 
very attractive centres, and the Opera is always a very big 
attraction. The Y.M.C.A. has twelve centres catering prin- 
cipally for the troops, but there is a large Public Library 
in the Central Building which is open to all, also music 
and classes of various kinds. Each week two large, popular 
dances are organized for soldiers and their women folk. The 
Rhineland Army Services, held in the Central Y.M.C.A. 
each Sunday evening, have been a remarkable success, and 
are attended by soldiers and are open to the wives of 
soldiers.—Yours, &c., A. K. Yarp, 


April 13th, 1922. National Secretary, Y¥.M.C.A. 


LOGAN'S (OR BRUCE'S) ODE TO THE CUCKOO. 

Sir,—The statement made by H. J. M. in “The World 
of Books”’ in last week’s THe Nation AND THE ATHENZUM, 
that “ Bruce’s papers fell into Logan’s hands at his death, 
and Logan published the poem [the “Ode to the Cuckoo ”} 
under his own name,” is calculated to give the impression 
that the question of the authorship is definitely settled in 
Bruce’s favor. That this is not the case, or was not the 
case in 1902 (and I am unaware that it has been settled 
since), is clear from a long controversy on the subject in 
“Notes and Queries,’’ in which the last word was left with 
Mr. Adam Smail, a vigorous, and to my mind convincing 
defender of Logan’s claim. The arguments by which he 
and another writer seek to establish this cannot, of course, 
be reproduced here, but you will find the correspondence 
in “N. & Q.” 9th S. IX., with references to former contro- 
versies on the subject, in which, again, Logan’s claim was 
well sustained. It is certainly shown by Mr. Smail that the 
evidence against Logan is conflicting, and that the pre- 
sumption against its truth is strong. To the long list of 
anthologies given by him in which the poem is attributed 
to Logan may be added Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
“Oxford Book of English Verse” ; and it is significant that 
it was not till after Logan’s death that his right to insert 
it in his volume of 1781 was challenged.—Yours, &c., 


PT C. C. B. 





IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE ? 


Str,—Our favorite paper has just come—the English 
Tue Nation anp Thr ATHENZUM, and in it “ Wayfarer” 
speaks of Prohibition, its partial failure. 

May one on the spot speak? Thirty-two of our States 
(out of forty-eight, our total) were dry before National 
Prohibition came. This did not mean that no one drank 
in those States. It meant fewer drank. It also meant a 
long fight to get the drink evil reduced—first, against a 
large, organized illicit traffic; second, against cheap, small 
traders; Lut the fight was made because every inch of 
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enforcement brought betterment—reduction of the evil. 
Kansas, the experiment station of Prohibition, went dry in 
1881 ; by 1914 its drink consumption was four gallons per 
capita, while that of the country as a whole was twenty-two 
gallons fer capita. No reforin is millenn‘al, it is only a 
reduction of the evil. 

Now, the process of National Prohibition, we know, 
must be the same. Enforcement must be slowly built up. 
We are now in the stage where we are striking at the big, 
organized, illicit traffic. We are seizing such quantities now 
that the big men with money are soon going to refuse to 
put their money into so risky a business. But even so, the 
betterment in Prohibition is apparent, because no under- 
cover traffic can reach the magnitude of an open traffic. 
Here is one benefit brought out by a conservative charity 
organization in the form of a sticker to be used on envelopes : 


GOOD WORK! 
DRINK 
Was A Factor 
Uuder License 

1917. in 27% 


of cases of Boston 
Family Welfare Society* | 


UNDER PROHIBITION 


| 1920 in 2% 
| 1921 (7 mos.) in 2% | 
/ KEEP THIS LAW| 
| FAMILY WELFARE SOCIETY 
404 TREMOVT BLOG | 
BOSTON, MASS. 
* Formerly 
Boston Associated Charities 
There are hundreds of such statistics—showing that 
even loose enforcement helps, and urging people on to 
demand even greater enforcement.—Yours, &c., 
E. Titton. 








11, Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


“POETRY AND ‘TRUTH TO NATURE.’” 

Srr,—In the above article of mine, published in your 
issue of April 15th, I criticized two inaccuracies in a modern 
nature-poem—viz., martens for martins, and the blackbird 
lining its nest with moss. I have heard since that the 
former was a misprint on the poem’s publication, while the 
latter, though not academically correct, is really too 
insignificant an error for comment. Though the writer of 
this poem has not asked me to do so, I feel that in common 
justice I owe it to him to write to you and withdraw these 
two examples from my criticism.—Yours, &c., 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


PAGANINI 

Sir,—The reference to Paganini by your musical critic 
in Tue Natroy anp THe AtHenxum for February 18th 
prompts me to put forward certain facts in connection with 
his playing which may perhaps be of interest to your 
musical readers. 

An examination of Paganini’s extant compositions 
and a perusal of the contemporary notices of his per- 
formances make it clear, I think, that he has never been 
equalled by any executant. Report said that he owed his 
exceptional powers to the discovery of a “secret,’’ and 
Paganini himself lent support to this view, declaring to his 
friend Professor Schottky that towards the end of his 
career he would disclose a “secret” unsuspected by any 
conservatory, thanks to which a mastery of the violin even 
excelling his own might be gained; three years were suffi- 
cient, without the immense drudgery usually required of 
the aspiring violinist. This “secret” was much discussed 
and written about at the time, but it never was disclosed by 
Paganini, and the matter gradually fell into oblivion. 

Paganini, it appears, was a good, but in no way extra- 
ordinary player until the age of fifteen; then (in 1799), 
having lighted upon Locatelli’s “ Arts di Nuova Modu- 
lazione,” he disappeared from the public view for several 
years, which he spent at Lucca 





From this retirement he ' 


emerged with his new and startling virtuoso qualities. He 
always in later life maintained strict silence as to how these 
years of retirement were spent, which fact, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his discovery of Locatelli at that time, is 
significant. Again, that he owed the idea of his “secret” 
to Locatelli’s above-mentioned work is more than likely, as 
@ passage in one of the studies therein clearly suggests it 
(as I understand it) and points to its nature. Its nature is 
further corroborated by : (1) the peculiar posture of Paganini 
when playing; (2) the caricature statuette of Paganini by 
J. P. Dautan ; (3) the nature of the effects obtained ; (4) the 
paper on Paganini’s physical conformation read to the 
Académie Royale des Sciences by Dr. Bamatti, long his 
medical attendant; (5) a conclusive fact, recorded, without 
any apprehension of its importance, in the literature of the 
subject. 

I believe that I am, consequently, in a position to say 
with great probability, if not with certainty, what this secret 
was. One also realizes why Paganini never published it. 
Physically feasible perhaps only to the few, it would, 
running counter to all classical rule, have been received with 
unimaginative scepticism by the unthinking many among 
violinists —Yours, &c., 

S. L. Sauzepo. 


4, Upper Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 





Poetrp. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


I LooKen across the fields and saw a light 

Abroad through all the morning earth and air, 
A hue of heaven !—I thought it common sight ; 

Was radiant thence and dreamed all people were. 


A hue of heaven! or passion of old earth, 
Triumphant in the pastoral long played there, 
Memory of wakes and wooings and May mirth 
When Lear was young: so shone my earth and air. 


Yet to no words I set my revery ; 
Loved well the landscape, but as though its prime 
For all eyes bloomed from cloud and shepherd’s tree, 
For me would bloom, as trees would, all my time— 


Till years had changed my gazing. Then as one 
Wakes from a dream and sighing would renew 
The happy dream, but O! it is clean gone, 
I knew my loss, I sighed for the darling hue. 


How many doting eyes of poets dead 

Have known and lost the Spirit of this sweet land 
Who to young wonder glows! and as I read, 

Longing in past enchanted vales to stand, 


From pages hid away by time, or crowned 
‘ ith timeless laurels, on a sudden rose 
The mist of magic, and old haunted grovnd 
Shone with the Spirit who to young wonder glows. 


Soon come, soon gone! and yet the brief disclose 
Sweetened my days, and in desire I grew 

‘he constant suppliant and the friend of those 
From whose love’s annals, known to all or few, 


By virtue of their true and earnest love, 

The wandering light might kindle here and there ; 
In halt harsh phrase or Muses’ treasure-trove, 

In warmest ecstasy or recountings bare. 


And shall I ever pass the humblest name 
Of honest English song for England sung, 
When from the uncouth shrine to me might flame 
The spirit fire that keeps my England young? 


Epmunp BLunpDeEN, 
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INTERNATIONAL WAR _ DEBTS. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


Born in Europe and in the United States the problem of 
international war debts is being drawn into the limelight of 
public attention. Washington has explicitly reaffirmed her 
claims on European debtors, and collection will begin when 
Great Britain next October pays the first half-yearly interest 
instalment of £25,000,000. As the logical outcome, the 
British Government has formally notified its Continental 
Allies that British rights with regard to war debts are 
reserved. This formal action regularizes on paper the 
position with regard to inter-Allied debts, but in fact does 
not advance solution of the problem at all. In approaching 
the problem a few main points must be borne in mind. 
In the first place, every thinking person on both sides of 
the Atlantic knows that these debts can never be collected 
in toto. Secondly, it is equally obvious that of all the 
debtor countries involved, Great Britain alone is in a position 
to begin paying anything in the near future. The third 
point is a corollary to the second, namely, that before the 
possibility dawns of Continental nations being able to pay 
any substantial portion of these war debts in any form, 
trade must be restored, budgets balanced, and currencies 
reformed. Fourthly, inter-Allied debts are only one portion 
of the problem, of which the other part consists of the debts 
of ex-enemy nations to the Allies. These two sections are 
perhaps capable of combined treatment. 

The immensity of the sums involved is seen at a glance 
from figures produced by Mr. Goodenough, the Chairman of 
Barclay’s Bank, the other day. He sets international war 


debts out as follows :— Approx. 
Sterling 
equiva- 
Debt to Allies (in lent at 
the currencies -- =_— 
Y hich contracted). rates. 
eee ve Millions. Millions. 
U.S.A. er — én — 
United Kingdom Fog So 418 id 952 
‘r ose ‘o U.K. .. 
—* » USA. $3.351 f ~ 1,322 
ons ow on Se Gas. we 
— ™ » USA. $1,548 oe 854 
To U.8.A 1 
_— — £561 one 725 
» France 7 
To U.K. ... 
— > UE. $375}... 252 
» France F.3,027 
£4,105 


All these are Government debts, quite apart from commer- 
cial and all non-Governmental obligations. In addition, 
there is the Reparations Bill of £6,600 millions (gold) 
presented to Germany. All these vast debts lie on the 
shoulders of countries impoverished by the war, whose 
trade and production, in most cases, is hampered and 
confined, whose budgets are overloaded with internal debt 
and armament expenditure, and whose currencies are 
tremendously depreciated. It is a truism to say that the 
total of £10,700 millions cannot conceivably be collected by 
any method. If it were possible to collect them the economic 
consequences would be highly disadvantageous to the 
creditor nations. 

The first and most obvious idea which occurred to 
seekers after a solution was that these debts should be 
mutually cancelled; but the United States, for reasons 
easily intelligible, refused to entertain the idea, and, for 
the moment, all-round cancellation is out of the sphere of 
practical politics. There are those who urge that Britain 
should cancel France’s debt to her irrespective of America’s 
policy. But a strong argument on the other side is that, 
if any satisfactory solution is to be reached, the two chief 
creditors, America and Britain, must work together. At 
the moment, effective co-operation on this problem is 
unattainable; and so, for the present, no progress can be 
made. But there is a great deal of hard thinking going on 
on both sides of the Atlantic, which should bear fruit. Two 
leading American financiers have just given their opinions 
on the subject. Mr. Otto H. Kahn urges the cancellation 
of all war debts to America, and all inter-Allied debts. 
Mr. Vanderlip, on the other hand, would have America try 
to collect the debts and spend what proceeds are received 
for the benefit of Europe. Both are fully alive to the incal- 
culable importance to America of European financial and 
economic recovery. Meanwhile, an influential American 





weekly paper admits that it “would perhaps be good policy 
to forget the eleven billions that Europe owes us, once we 
could feel sure that the old destructive policies had been 
abandoned, so that the cancellation of this debt would work 
to a constructive end.” But of that this journal sees no 
present assurance. Such expressions of opinion quicken the 
hope that when once European statesmen can adopt and 
act upon the principles of sound finance laid down by the 
Brussels Conference, then the United States may be ready 
to play the part of a wise and practical creditor, and 
co-operate with a Europe that is trying to help herself. 
While this hope is developing, it is obvious that the inter- 
national debt problem does not lend itself to rush tactics. 
There is little hope of achieving a fair and good solution 
until Europe has adopted disarmament, economy, and 
currency reform, and settled the Reparations problem upon 
a practical basis. Only then will America see that Europe 
is ready for her full co-operation, and only then will the 
limits of possible debt collection and the effects thereof 
begin to take more or less visible shape. 

These considerations lead us at once to a possible flaw in 
a very courageous scheme recently put forward by Mr. Good- 
enough. This experienced banker suggests that the amount 
which each country can and should pay should be fixed as 
soon as is practicable; and that bonds should be created to 
cover the whole sum total of inter-Governmental debts. 
European creditors, on receiving such bonds, should endorse 
them and hand such amount as is necessary to America in 
satisfaction of debts to that country. The difficulty here 
appears to be that while fixation of Reparations on a prac- 
tical basis is an urgent necessity, fixation of inter-Allied 
debts is, for the present, impracticable. Moreover, 
Mr. Goodenough’s scheme would apparently treat on 
precisely the same basis three types of inter-Governmental 
debts, between which, in any ideal solution, one would like 
to see a definite distinction made. For morally, at any 
rate, Germany’s debt for actual war damage, Germany’s 
debt for pensions and civil liabilities (tacked on at 
Versailles), and Europe’s debts to America in respect 
of money borrowed for financing the war efficiency of the 
Allied and Associated cause, are scarcely identical. 
Mr. Goodenough’s scheme is a bold and important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the problem, and the closest 
attention should be given to his idea that the debt-bonds, 
when created and endorsed, should gradually be sold to 
investors. By these means the problem would gradually 
lose its danger as an irritant in international politics. But 
the points that I have raised lead one to prefer, in many 
respects, the scheme which Sir Robert Horne recently 
propounded, and which is being considered by the Allied 
Finance Ministers. This scheme, like Mr. Goodenough’s, 
links up Reparations with inter-Allied debts, but in a 
different way. Sir Robert proposes that, the Reparations 
bill having been fixed, it should be divided into two parts. 
For the first part (which may roughly be taken to coincide 
with the bill for actual war damage) Germany would assume 
definite liability. For the remainder, Germany’s liability 
would be contingent upon the treatment eventually accorded 
to inter-Allied debts. If the idea of this scheme could be 
superimposed upon a sane fixation of the total indemnity, 
then the way would appear to be opening up to a practical 
solution of the wider problem of international debts, and 
the scheme possesses the great merit of discriminating 
between incomparables and of avoiding premature inter- 
Allied debt fixation. 

As regards our own position, Great Britain, according 
to official figures, owes £876 millions (at par of exchange) 
to America, and is owed £1,838 millions by Allies. Since 
America’s entry into the war, we lent to Allies £897 millions, 
or £23 millions more than we borrowed from America. But 
whatever the circumstances, all responsible opinion in this 
country acknowledges the debt and will not ask for its 
modification. The country can meet it. Nevertheless, 
America, when she is ready, will find unstinted welcome for 
her co-operation in a frank review of the hard facts of the 
whole debt problem, and an earnest attempt to lift from the 
shoulders of the world its crushing and intolerable burden. 

L. J. R. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


Ir is possible to be a book-lover through the posses- 
sion of a few dozen of cheap reprints of ancient and 
modern classics. It is possible to be a bibliographer and 
know very little about the contents of books, to care 
nothing at all for the glamor which surrounds the works 
of the great names in literature. But he is the happier 
who, having well loved this or that author, finds his joy 
in collecting that author in first editions, and hunting in 
bookshops or catalogues for the less-known works of some 
comparatively unknown writer, let us say John Dunton or 
the author of “ Bogle Corbet,’’ either of whom awaits the 
essay of an enthusiast. Meanwhile, greater men need not 
be neglected, and there is abundant guidance to such in 
the pages of the ever-glorious Lowndes. W. T. Lowndes 
wrote his “ Bibliographer’s Manual’’ in 1834, and in 
1857 Henry G. Bohn performed one of his many services 
to literature by reproducing it, with additions, in 
his popular “ Library.’’ Sixty years or more have flown 
and the subject has grown apace. It has been enlarged 
by many fine library catalogues, public and private, but 
never has Lowndes been superseded or adequately 
amplified. 





* * * 

Tus has now been attempted by an American book- 
man, who has striven to do succinctly in one volume what 
was once achieved in many by Lowndes and Bohn. 
The “ Book-Collector’s Guide,’’ by Seymour de Ricci 
(Philadelphia: Rosenbach Company), is less exhaustive 
than Bohn or Lowndes, less of a bibliography, and more 
of. a catalogue of the authors whom collectors are wont 
to add to their libraries. Even here there is a line drawn 
between the authors who have arrived and those who are 
on their way. No living author can be assured that he 
has really “arrived.’’ You will search in vain for any 
mention of Mr. Conrad or Mr. Masefield, although both 
have sold for twenty pounds a volume in the sale-rooms. 
Mr. de Ricci doubtless asks if this is but a passing 
fashion. He is more sure of Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. 
George Moore, to whom he devotes the same number of 
entries. He records the sale of “ A Pair of Blue Eyes’’ 
for £20, and of “ Flowers of Passion’’ for £5 10s., 
although both books are unattainable to-day at such 
prices. : ‘ A 

Bur there are joys in bibliography remote 
from the question of price. Let us collect our 
favorites among the younger authors without any 





that to-day a bookseller begs me to sell it to him for fifteen 
pounds “to make up his set.’? Some day there will be 
a complete collected edition of this author, and then my 
miscellaneous set of his books will be dispatched to the 
sale-rooms without a pang. Mr. Masefield is a writer, 
like many another, whose works I desire to have on my 
shelves for reference, but whose books I cannot read with 
pleasure. With certain other authors there is a joy in 
the possession of a first edition which only the bibliophile 
knows. My “ Arcadia ’’ may have been handled by some 
friend of Sir Philip’s. Its title-page is dated 1598, 
twelve years after the gallant author met his death. 
* ¥ * 

Ir you have this feeling about the Elizabethans you 
will find a constant joy in Mr. de Ricci’s book, for he 
has tabulated the dramatists of that epoch with loving 
care. It is nothing to many of us that their prices vary 
from ten pounds to three or four hundred. The zeal of 
the book-hunter always gives possibility of reward. 
These are tiny little pamphlets. They are generally 
about six inches by five in their most perfect state, and 
there are very few leaves. You may pick up one on a 
bookstall bound up with some quite incongruous treatise. 
It is very soiled and shabby, but you will be astonished 
what a good bookbinder can do with it, how he will wash 
the pages, and trim and repair before binding, so that 
you have a most immaculate little book. Whether you 
wish to sell it or not is no matter. You can boast of 
having outwitted the sale-rooms, and that is better than 
money. Not everyone has the good luck of the owner 
of a country house who pulled down a modern firegrate, 
convinced that there was an old-fashioned chimney 
corner in the background. He found that chimney 
corner, and in one of the recesses was an immaculate 
copy of “ Ralph Roister Doister.’’ It had lain in that 
recess from the year of its publication in 1567, covered 
with dust, and only one other copy was known to exist— 
that at Eton College, which lacks the title-page. 


* * * 


But that there are “ finds ’’ even to-day was demon- 
strated by a friend of mine who dropped into Hodgson’s 
sale-rooms and purchased a bundle of folio pamphlets. 
There was a list of the various worthless articles in front 
of it, but it was in the handwriting of a very careless 
man, for my friend observed that a first edition of Gray’s 
“Elegy ’’ was bound up in the book, although not 
indexed, and the expenditure of five shillings obtained 
a document which sells to-day for anything from six 
hundred to eight hundred pounds. Alas! I cannot escape 
the mercenary side of it all. But, as I have said, there 
is another side much more romantic, and in Mr. de 
Ricci’s volume you are introduced to all the plays of 
Chapman and Ford, of Heywood and Middleton, and a 
long succession of other worthies, any one of which may 
fall into your hands. As a book of reference to what 
any good library should possess Mr. de Ricci’s volume is 
quite without a rival to-day. 

Cc. K. 8. 
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Short Studies, 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO-DAY. 


‘The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, 
united in a simple spot, was sufficient to justify the 
choice of Constantine.’’—-G1BBON. 





An esthetic Englishwoman once complained to Abdul 
Hamid that residence in Constantinople did not satisfy 
her inner life. The Sultan replied that he had heard it 
was advisable to boil the water in his Capital before 
drinking it. This juxtaposition of the soulful and the 
practical took place a few years before the war, when the 
city still retained some of its former wealth. — 

To-day, Constantinople is neither a trading centre 
nor self-supporting with its hinterland, and, most cer- 
tainly, it is not a simple syot. The war brought com- 
merce to a standstill, and the resulting economic situation 
is catastrophic. No longer do the passages of the Straits 
admit “ the natural and artificial riches of the North and 
South ’’; nor, “ when the gates of the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus are shut,” does the Capital still enjoy, 
“ within their spacious enclosure, every production which 
could supply the wants, cr gratify the luxury, of its 
numerous inhabitants.’’ 

Thanks to a passport system which daily becomes 
more illogical, the city is easy to enter and difficult to 
leave. Without a corresponding exodus, there is a 
constant influx of homeless men and women, with their 
children, from all parts of the Near East. The streets 
are filled by night and day with alien crowds, who con- 
trive to live somehow, but do no productive work. 

A large proportion of the surplus population consists 
of Russian refugees. The plight of these people is 
pitiable; most of them are completely destitute, and as 
such would be unwelcome anywhere; at the same time, 
being Russians, they are accustomed to despise the Turks, 
who are now the spectators of their utter helplessness 
and their unwilling hosts. 

After the Armistice of October, 1918, Constanti- 
nople became a focus of intrigue and a dumping ground 
for the victims of successive defeats in Russia. In a social 
seuse, the effects of this imposition of traditionally 
hostile elements on a conquered city are likely to be far- 
reaching. It is no exaggeration to say that enforced 
association with all types of Europeans, and more 
especially Russians, has inspired the Turkish inhabitants 
with mingled feelings of hatred and contempt. Self- 
respecting Orientals have learned to shun the European 
quarters, and with good cause. Pera has been turned 
into a squalid Monte Carlo, Galata might be Port Said, 
Stamboul alone retains some dignity and charm in the 
midst of a dissolute internment camp. The camps extend 
from Touzla to Tchataldja, and from Gallipoli to 
I.emnos; they contain thousands of unarmed and half- 
starved Russian soldiers. 

In short, on the site which justified the choice of 
Constantine, a mental, moral, and material confusion 
prevails which can only justify despair. To complete the 
picture, an Allied fleet of warships lies at anchor on the 
Bosphorus ; and, like the crowds in the streets of Pera, 
these ships and their crews are consuming all the time, 
but produce nothing for the maintenance of life. 

To many, a display of force, however futile, is 
always gratifying ; it fills them with patriotic pride. In 
this particular instance it is difficult to see what pur- 
pose or policy is served. Constantinople is powerless ; the 
Sublime Porte is the phantom of a Government ; and the 
virile elements in Turkey, cut off from their Capital and 
religious centre, have risen in revolt. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha is the chosen champion of 
Turkish Nationalism. Behind this man and his Govern- 
ment are not only Turks who resent the presence of Greeks 
at Smyrna, of Italians at Adalia, and of the French in 
Syria, but, in addition, a considerable number of 
Mohammedans in Central Asia, India, and Northern 
Africa, most of whom are British subjects. He is, from 





all accounts, a man of exceptional ability, and the forces 
at his disposal, though not yet formidable in a military 
sense, may easily become so. For all practical purposes 
he has made Angora the Capital of the Ottoman Empire. 
A distant and impregnable locality, far out of reach of 
Allied fleets, has been chosen as the centre of an anti- 
British movement—for it is nothing less. 

Angora is in close relationship with Moscow, and 
for obvious reasons: Tsarist Russia would, as the prin- 
cipal beneficiary, have co-operated in the spoliation of 
the Ottoman Empire ; but Soviet Russia had other scores 
to settle, and preferred friendship with the Turks. With 
a view to segregating new ideas in Russia, the Allies had 
set up a line of Barrier States in Eastern Europe extend- 
ing from Reval to Constantinople. Thus isolated and at 
bay, cut off from Europe and regarded as a pariah, the 
Bolshevik Government sought iis one remaining outlet, 
and decided to co-operate with Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
in the Near and Middle East. Nor was this all. The 
British Empire offered the broadest target for reprisals 
by means of propaganda, of which the Bolsheviks are 
past-masters. Anti-British propaganda spread over Asia 
like a flame. The opportune n.oment had been chosen, 
and the flame was well fed with fuel. After Amritsar, 
“ True Believers,” who till then had never heard of the 
doctrines of Karl Marx, received them as a gospel of 
revenge. 

With Russia the ally and champion of Islam, the 
future of the East becomes incalculable. The Slavs are 
semi-Asiatics ; they assimilate Eastern races, and are well 
equipped to take advantage of the widespread discontent 
in Asia. A situation full of menacing possibilities has 
arisen. To Great Britain it may mean the loss of India. 
The East can exist without the West; in fact, it is weary 
of Western exploitation ; but the British Empire cannot 
be maintained without the goodwill of the peoples who 
hold the land-routes to the East. 

At its inception our policy in Asia Minor was dic- 
tated by the French, and was aggressive. It aimed at 
the complete conquest of Turkey and tho division of Asia 
Minor into British, French, and Italian spheres of 
influence, in accordance with a tripartite agreement 
concluded during the war. Greece was to be the cat’s- 
paw ; that is to say, she was to do most of the fighting. 
M. Venizelos’s reward was to be Thrace and Sryrna with 
its hinterland; sundry international financiers were 
interested parties. This precious scheme broke down 
because America refused to be entangled. If the financial 
backing of the United States had been obtainable in 
1919 and 1920; if only a small contingent of American 
troops had been in Asia Minor, and a single American 
soldier had been killed or wounded—unational honor 
could have been invoked, the war against Turkey would 
have been continued and paid for with American dollars. 
But the dollars were not forthcoming; and the British 
Government woke up one day to find that the French 
had made a separate peace with the Government at 
Angora. The Greeks, by this time under Constantino, 
were promptly abandoned to their fate. “ Venizelos va 
s’étouffer dans un tonneau de Gréce,” said the Duc de 
Vendéme during the Conference in Paris ; but poor King 
Constantine has been made the scapegoat. 

From such a welter of wrangling and intrigue, no 
lasting settlement of the Near Eastern question can 
emerge. A policy which was inherently immoral and 
short-sighted has failed disastrously and mercifully— 
had it succeeded for a time, the disaster would have 
been irretrievable. In business, wise men cut their 
losses ; in political bankruptcy, a few remnants of cre:lit 
may be saved hy facing facts and making a virtue of 
necessity. The Near Eastern question is, as it always 
has been, a Russian question, and cannot be settled 
without reference to the de facto Government in Moscow. 

Before any settlement can be reached, the remnants 
of Wrangel’s Army, and if possible the civilian refugees, 
must be removed from Constantinople and its neigh- 
borhood. While they remain, demoralization and con- 
fusion will continue; there will be no security against a 
coup de main by Tsarist officers. It is common know- 
ledge that there are sufficient rifles in the suburbs to 
arm the soldiers in the camps. When these intruders 
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have departed a fresh start can be made; and Constan- 
tinople can become once more the Capital of the Ottoman 
Empire. ; 
"Geeteatiuine is as Gibbon wrote—‘ The Mistress 
of the East.’”’ In all its better features it is essentially 
an Oriental city ; the Turks have struck deep roots in the 
former Capital of the Roman World. The “ Sublime 
Porte” has committed mamy crimes and follies, but no 
more than other Governments; the brief period of 
occupation by the Allies has been marked by more moral 
and material decadence than any Sultan’s reign. It is 
difficult to imagine a feasible alternative to Turkish rule 
at this point where Europe and Asia meet. Admittedly, 
the future is uncertain ; much will depend on the develop- 
ment of the Russo-Turk “ Entente”; meanwhile, the 
less the Western Powers interfere the better for the 
British Empire. od 

Since the days when Constantine, under divine 
direction, traced the boundaries of New Rome, many 
have been the changes in this once simple spot. The 
prospect of safety and of wealth allures no longer. Safety 
is nowhere to be found; forts, fleets, and mines cannot 
resist attack by air; neither Sultans nor proletarian 
dictators will possess a stronghold behind the shut gates 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. Like a sordid tide, 
wealth ebbs and flows; it has ebbed at the Golden Horn, 
and years must pass before it will flow again. 

The prospect of beauty still remains. The Marmara, 
an inland sea studded with the dim shapes of islands; 
the Bosphorus, a mighty river swirling past palaces and 
wooded slopes ; Stamboul, a line of stately mosques along 
the crest of a low promontory: all these are visions of 
sheer enchantment when bathed in the soft radiance of 
the light of the Levant. A light as capricious as the 
English spring; it hides itself for days, and, in its 
absence, even Stamboul looks drab; when it returns, the 
transformation is swift and magical. Domes loom 
more vast above the housetops, and minarets take on new 
grace; the dingy wharves of Galata glow, and the gloom 
vanishes from Pera’s unlovely streets. 

At sunset a mantle of gorgeous color covers the 
Western Sea; each window in Scutari becomes a fiery 
beacon, and flashes Asia’s good-night message across the 
Straits. Slowly the Islands and the Asiatic shore fade 
out of view. Stamboul seems to float on shadows; the 
mosques, gleaming as though carved in opal, tower above 
a void. 

So falls the night on this distracted city, bringing 
no peace, but sharing with the day the haunting glamor 
of the East. 


C. B. Tomson. 





Reviews. 


A GENTILE AND THE JEWS. 
The Jews. By HILAIRE BELLOC. (Constable. 9s.) 


Tue reviewer of this book was born a Jew; it would be 
impossible for him to review Mr. Belloc without first making 
this personal explanation. Mr. Belloc has the reputation 
of being an anti-Semite, and he is at great pains to prove 
that he is nothing of the sort. He is not successful, for 
hate and dislike, far more than murder, will out. An anti- 
Semite is only a person who hates, or dislikes, or is against 
the Jew, qua Jew, and the whole point of Mr. Belloc’s book 
is that there is something in every Jew inherently and 
eternally alien and hostile to every European. Why, then, 
all this pother about being restrained in language, about 
being impartial and judicial, about not hurting feelings, and 
about not being an anti-Semite? Mr. Belloc is so restrained 
and judicial, and takes so many words and so round-about 
a road to his restraint and his verdict, that his book becomes 
dull and flat, his meaning obscure, and his mind confused. 
And in the end, after all this elaborate politeness and argu- 
mentation, after the taking off of hats a la Houston 
Chamberlain, and the sweeping of nows 4 la Gobineau, and 
the saying of the most unpleasant things in the pleasantest 











of ways, after the begging of all questions in the most 
perfect syllogisms, and the proving of the most fantastic 
conclusions by the appeal to “every right-thinking man” 
(i.e., to those who believe in them), there is born the tiniest 
mouse ever produced by the laboring mountain. 

The Jew, says Mr. Belloc, cannot be an Englishman, 
Frenchman, German, or Pole; he is a Jew, racially distinct 
from a European, unabsorbable by Europeans, alien and 
hostile to Europeans. He is a nomad who always feels that 
he is only a temporary resident in any State in which he 
happens to find himself. Europeans instinctively feel 
superior to him, just as he instinctively feels superior to 
them. The Jews are “ politically organized” as a nation of 
Jews, and they, therefore, change their temporary allegiance 
to any European nation as soon as they cross a frontier. 
A Jew may be courageous or generous, but his courage or 
generosity is different in kind from “our” courage or 
generosity. All this is a mystery, but that only shows how 
true it must be. Naturally, Europeans dislike Jews, and 
they are beginning to dislike them more, and more, and more, 
and... Well, if they go on just a little bit more, they 
will soon begin to do unpleasant things to Jews; they may 
some day begin to persecute or even kill Jews. Why, 
even here in England, if only Jews knew what Europeans 
who are Englishmen say of Jews behind their backs! . . 
Now, every right-thinking man objects to persecution and 
the giving of offence, pain, or death to Jews. So that here 
we have the Jewish problem as Mr. Belloc sees it: in almost 
every European State there is this small minority of another 
“nation,” mysteriously and unalterably hostile and alien, 
“their corporate tradition, their social mind, at issue with 
the people among whom they live,” loyal to their own 
political organization and therefore disloyal to the State in 
which they live, with power out of all proportion to their 
numbers, sitting 1n Cabinets, controlling the Press and 
money market, exercising “complete control over things 
absolutely necessary to the nation’s survival.” We are on the 
verge of a universal outbreak of open hatred, persecution, and 
violence against this nation. 

What are Mr. Belloc ana other right-thinking good 
Kuropeans to do in face of this distressing situation? 
It is no good trying to turn the Jews out, says Mr. Belloc: 


first, because there is nowhere to send them, and 
second, because they always come back. You cannot 
absorb them, because God or biology has mystically 


made them unabsorbable. As you cannot get rid of them 
and have to live with them, the only way to deal with them 
is to segregate them. And here we reach the birth of 
Mr. Belloc’s tiny mouse. He is opposed to segregation “in 
a hostile form,” to the imposition of legal disabilities. His 
solution of this tremendous problem is “amicable segrega- 
tion.” The root of the evil, he holds, is the “ universal 
habit” among Jews of secrecy, and the almost universal 
habit among Europeans of pretending that Jews can be the 
same as themselves. If Europeans and Jews will take 
every opportunity of saying in public that a Jew cannot be a 
Briton, a Frenchman, or a German, but can only be a Jew, 
then the great Jewish problem would be on the way to 
settlement. The Jews should also be encouraged to have 
their own institutions, apart from those of the country in 
which they live; for instance, in this country a beginning 
might be made by instituting special courts, in which cases 
between Jews and Jews, or Jews and non-Jews, would be 
tried. 

The answer to Mr. Belloc’s case is the statement of it. 
Mr. Belloc’s Jew is on all fours with the “ blonde beast,” 
the Hun whom we first got to know in the war, and the 
100 per cent. American. He does not exist, except in 
Mr. Belloc’s brain. Mr. Belloc’s book is an earnest and clever 
attempt to make him also exist in other people’s brains. If 
a Jew says he is a Jew, but also a Briton or a Frenchman, 
this is only a proof of the universal habit of secrecy 
among Jews; if he says that he is a Jew, and only a Jew, 
that shows that he is alien, unabsorbable, hostile. “Say 
Jew!” wheedles Mr. Belloc, ‘and then we shall all know 
how alien, unabsorbable, and hostile you are, and then 
we shall quite like you.” Really this does seem “the 
prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy.” 

There is, of course, a Jewish problem, and a very 
serious and difficult one. But Mr. Belloc never attempts to 
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deal with it. To talk of all Jews as if they were socially 
and politically identical is as rational as it would be for 
a statesman in India to ignore the differences of caste. The 
essence of the Jewish problem is the difference between 
Eastern Jewry and the Western Jews. The Western Jew is 
immediately absorbable, has, in fact, been absorbed already 
in large numbers by modern States. But in the East there 
is a vast reservoir of Jews who for generations have been 
segregated from the rest of the population, denied citizenship, 
and subjected to varying degrees of persecution. The treat- 
ment of them causes a continual stream from this reservoir 
into Western countries, a stream of alien elements which 
not only cannot be immediately assimilated, but also intro- 
duces acute economic problems. To think that you can solve 
this Jewish problem by telling a Ukrainian Jew to say that 
he is a Jow—he has never conceived the possibility of saying 
that he was anything else—is as sensible as to imagine that 
the whole Irish question would vanish if only you could get 
Mr. de Valera to say that he is an Irishman and Lord 
Carson to agree with him. 





MR. JOYCE’S “ULYSSES.” 


Ulysses. By James Joyce. (Paris: Shakespeare & Co. 150 fr.) 


Tue cant phrase of judgment upon Mr. Joyce’s magnum opus 
—700 quarto pages, 1,400 of ordinary novel size—has been 
launched by a French critic. ‘‘ With this book,’’ says 
M. Valéry Larbaud, “Ireland makes a_ sensational 
re-entrance into high European literature.” Whether any- 
one, even M. Larbaud himself, knows what is meant by the 
last three words, we cannot tell. A phrase does not have to be 
intelligible in order to succeed, and we already hear echoes 
of this pronouncement. ‘“ Ulysses” somehow is European ; 
everything else is not. 

Well, well. “ Ulysses” is many things: it is very big, 
it is hard to read, difficult to procure, unlike any other book 
that has been written, extraordinarily interesting to those 
who have patience (and they need it), the work of an 
intensely serious man. But European? That, we should 
have thought, is the last epithet to apply to it. Indeed, in 
trying to define it, we return again and again, no matter 
by what road we set out, to the conception that it is non- 
European. It is not the less important for that. ‘“ The 
Brothers Karamazov,” for instance, is not European; and, 
precisely because of the non-European elements which it 
contains, it is a mighty work. And “ Ulysses” is, perhaps, 
even less European than “ Karamazov.”’ 

For what does the word “ European,” applied to a work 
of literature, mean? It means that the author, consciously 
or unconsciously, accepts the postulates of Western civiliza- 
tion. He accepts the principle of order, the social law (or 
convention) that certain things are good and certain other 
things are evil. He obeys the law because he feels himself 
to be a member of society, and an instinct warns him that 
deliberate and continual disobedience leads to the disinte- 
gration of the society which is Europe. It is not the morality 
(which is an individual affair) which makes the European, 
but the social morality. A Christian, for instance, may or 
may not be a European; if he is an extreme Christian, 
he will probably not be one. The Catholic Church 
represents the triumph of Europeanism over the anti- 
European principles of its founder—the submission of the 
individual to the social principle. And a writer who is 
European not only makes this act of submission in himself, 
but regards his writing also as a social act. He respects 
the limitations which the essential social law of taste 
imposes; he acknowledges the social tradition of Europe. 

Mr. Joyce does none of these things. He is the extreme 
individualist. He acknowledges no social morality, and he 
completely rejects the claim of social morality to determine 
what he shall, or shall not, write. He is the egocentric 
rebel in excelsis, the arch-esoteric. European! He is the 
man with the bomb who would blow what remains of Europe 
into the sky. But he is so individual that very few people 
will know when the bomb has exploded. His intention, 
so far as he has any social intention, is completely anarchic. 

But in order to be a successful anarchist you must work 





within the comprehension of society. You have to use the 
time-tables and the language of ordinary men. By the 
excess of his anarchy, Mr. Joyce makes himself socially 
harmless. There is not the faintest need to be concerned 
about his influence. He will have some, no doubt; but it 
will be canalized and concentrated. The head that is strong 
enough to read “ Ulysses” will not be turned by it. 

Upon such a head, indeed, the influence of “ Ulysses” 
may be wholly excellent. For the driving impulse of this 
remarkable book is an immense, an unprecedented, libera- 
tion of suppressions. Something utterly different from the 
childish and futile coprophily of the “ Young Girl’s Diary” 
and other Freudian confessions; the liberation of the 
suppressions of an adult man who has lived under the 
shadow of the Roman Catholic Church in a country where 
that Church is at its least European, and is merely an 
immense reinforcement of Puritanism. And not only is the 
effort at liberation much vaster and more significant than the 
corresponding efforts with which modern literature begins to 
be strewn, but the mind which undertakes it is indisputably 
the mind of an artist, abnormally sensitive to the secret 
individuality of emotions and things, abnormally sensitive 
also to spiritual beauty. A singular chapter of “The 
Brothers Karamazov” bears the title “ Self-Lacerations.” 
“Ulysses” is, fundamentally (though it is much besides), 
an immense, a prodigious self-laceration, the tearing-away 
from himself, by a half-demented man of genius, of inhibi- 
tions and limitations which have grown to be flesh of his 
flesh. And those who read it will profit by the vicarious 
sacrifice. 

But limitations and inhibitions are necessary to the 
European. Not, indeed, the extraordinary ones which 
oppressed the author of “ Ulysses,” the explosiveness of 
whose anarchy is in direct proportion to the closeness of 
the constraint, but some. The best European is the one who 
bears his restrictions with the best grace, as recognizing their 
necessity. Mr. Joyce’s book will possibly serve others as 
an indication of the limits they must not pass. It may help 
them to free themselves of inhibitions which are really 
destructive of vitality, and, at the same time, make it easier 
for them to accept those which are the conditions of civiliza- 
tion, and perhaps of art itself. For just as Mr. Joyce is in 
rebellion against the social morality of civilization, he is in 
rebellion against the lucidity and comprehensibility of 
civilized art. Esoteric masterpieces are all very well, and 
they may be potent esoteric influences, but they are not 
masterpieces simply because they are esoteric. The 
enthusiast who tries to bludgeon the bourgeois with 
“ Ulysses,” who tries to convict the age of intolerable crass- 
ness because it will not read it, is not only an enthusiast, 
he is a fool. A literary masterpiece lends itself to enjoyment 
at many angles of interpretation; ‘ Ulysses” only at one, 
and that one an angle which imposes a great deal of 
discomfort and fatigue on the person who tries to adjust 
himself to it. 

Still, if we ask the essential question: Is “ Ulysses” 
a reflection of life through an individual consciousness? 
there can be no doubt of the reply. It is. It is a reflection 
of life through a singularly complex consciousness ; and this 
reflection is concentrated and crystallized into a day of the 
existence of three human beings: Stephen Dedalus (the 
hero of “The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man”), 
Leopold Bloom, a Hungarian Jew by descent, now an 
advertisement canvasser in Dublin, and Bloom’s wife, 
Marion. One might almost say that all the thoughts and 
all the experiences of those beings, real or imaginary, from 
their waking to their sleeping on a spring day in Dublin in 
1904, are somehow given by Mr. Joyce: and not only their 
conscious thoughts—and they are very differently conscious 
—but the very fringes of their sentience. More even than 
that, for in what seems to us to be indisputably the most 
masterly part of the book, a manifestation of a really rare 
creativeness, Mr. Joyce stages a kind of Walpurgisnacht of 
his chief characters. Bloom and Dedalus are revealed in 
a kingdom where the practical reactions of life are no more. 
They become human quintessentialities, realized potencies 
of the subconscious, metaphysical egos. How shall we 
describe them? Mr. Joyce wields a magic comparable to 
that of Goethe in the second part of “Faust,” or of 
Dostoevsky in “Ivan’s Dream.” In this part of “ Ulysses” 
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—let us say it plainly, in order that we may have our share 
of the contempt or the glory a handred years hence—a genius 
of the very highest order, .trictly comparable to Goethe’s or 
Dostoevsky’s, is evident. This transcendental buffoonery, 
this sudden uprush of the vis comica into a world wherein the 
tragic incompatibility of the practical and the instinctive 
is embodied, is a very great achievement. It is the vital 
centre of Mr. Joyce’s book, and the intensity of life which 
it contains is sufficient to animate the whole of it. 

And much of it needs animation. -The curse of nimiety, 
of too-muchness, hangs over it as a whole. Mr. Joyce has 
made a superhuman effort to empty the whole of his 
consciousness into it. He has poured into it his inhibi- 
tions, not only as 4 man and as an artist—these we have 
tried to explain—but also as a writer in the purely technical 
sense. In one of his sections he goes so far as to put his 
narrative in the form of successive parodies of English prose, 
from the Anglo-Saxon chronicles to the latest American 
slang. Every trick that a keen-witted man could conceivably 
play with the English language, and some that were incon- 
ceivable until Mr. Joyce arrived, is played somewhere in his 
book. Every thought that a super-subtle modern can think 
seems to be hidden somewhere in its inspissated obscurities. 
We have done our utmost during the best part of a fortnight 
to master “ Ulysses,” yet even now we should hesitate to 
say that we understand—in the sense of understanding not 
merely the thing said, but the motive of its being said— 
more than four-fifths of it. 

It may, therefore, be said that our negative judgments 
are only provisional, and that fuller illumination would 
make the dark places clear. Possibly. But we cannot spend 
our life with “ Ulysses.” And there are many places in 
which both the thing said and the motive are plain to us, 
where the trouble seems to be simply that Mr. Joyce has been 
unable to hold his hand, where he seems to have dropped the 
illusion of truth for the truth, the effect of truth for the 
fact, which is, in art, to drop the bone for the shadow. There 
is a vast difference between emptying a man’s mind of all 
its possible thoughts during an hour on to paper, and pro- 
ducing the impression of an hour of a man’s thinking. The 
thoughts of an imaginary half-minute may give us that far 
better than the thoughts of an actual hour. Again and 
again in “ Ulysses” we lose the circumstance in the circum- 
stantiality. Had it been half the size it might have been 
twice as big. But then Mr. Joyce might not have been able 
to give rein to all his inhibitions. 

That purpose, we repeat, seems to have determined 
Mr. Joyce’s creation. ‘“ Ulysses” has form, a subtle form, 
but the form is not strong enough to resist overloading, not 
sufficient to prevent Mr. Joyce from being the victim of his 
own anarchy. One cannot be too conservative in one’s 
methods of proclaiming the Weltvernichtwngsidee. Mr. Joyce 
should ride his genius like a hippogriff. If he bitted it 
with a chain-cable it would still be a tremendous steed—but 
not a European one. That, never! 

Whether the day of the European is over is another 
question. 


J. Mrppieton Murry. 





HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 


Jesus in the Experience of Men. By T. R. GLover, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator in the 
University. (Student Christian Movement. 6s. net.) 


Tue difficulty presented to my own mind by such books as 
Mr. Glover’s is just this: What precisely are we expected 
to understand? Before taking up Mr. Glover’s book I had, 
as it chanced, been reading some sermons by the late 
Monsignor Benson. Both writers quote many of the same 
passages of Scripture. But one knows, in the first place, 
whom Monsignor Benson considers to be the author of the 
passage quoted and what he considers the passage to mean. 
This is what makes Catholic books such easy reading. In 
Mr. Glover’s case one does not know with certainty whom 
he looks upon as the author of the passage, or what he 
thinks the author meant by it, or hardly what he himself 
believes to be the underlying and permanent truth in it. 
I hasten to admit that the objection to this comes from 





pure laziness, the dislike of the natural man of being made 
to think. Mr. Glover himself tells us: “ The writer is the 
historian merely, it is for the reader to pass judgment on 
the evidence submitted, and to be the theologian.’”” The 
historian then, so to speak, compels the theologian to go 
a mile with him, and we set cut together. 

But first let us note that to the theologian we must 
come. People cannot go on tentatively for ever; they must 
have an explanation. Apart from the very first circle of 
the Christian believers, one does not see how men could 
have had any “ experience of Jesus ”’ at all, unless they had 
something to go upon, as mathematicians have something 
to work with, a rule, a dogma. Their experience was that 
the dogma worked satisfactorily, was fruitful in results. 
The great result of the Christian teaching was to make 
Theism a possible religion for Europe. Mr. Glover very 
truly says: “ Apart from Jesus, God is little better than an 
abstract noun; and to people who are serious, abstract 
nouns are of less and less use.’’ I think it was W. S. Lilly 
who wrote: ‘For all practical purposes ‘God’ means ‘the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

The immense change which took place in the Ancient 
World—a change still in progress—Mr. Glover shows to 
be directly traceable to the Personality of Jesus. The 
essence, the kernel of the Christian message was, ‘ Ye are 
of value.’’ Christianity gave a supernatural sanction to 
the liberalism, the humanism, which was the very soul of 
its teaching, and so made it possible of acceptance. The 
doctrine of Personality, the value of Personality, was the 
great Christian idea. But as Mr. Glover very lucidly and 
strikingly shows, the doctrine of Personality is barren 
without Immortality. What ultimate value can there be 
in a merely accidental and temporary combination of 
atoms? This was where Christianity did its great service. 
It “ brought life and immortality to light.’”? How did it do 
this? By the Resurrection. Without the actual Resur- 
rection, Immortality is by no means “brought to light.’ 
Indeed, it seems as difficult to believe in Immortality 
without the Resurrection, as to be a Theist without believ- 
ing in the Incarnation. I remember Mr. Coles saying to me 
at Oxford: “I always argue from Jesus to God, never from 
God to Jesus.”” This is Mr. Glover’s method, and I think 
it must be that of all modern-minded believers. 

Mr. Glover writes in a very fresh and striking manner 
of the various great Christian doctrines, and of the essential 
truths supposed to be represented or revealed in them. One 
is never quite sure what is meant; but that is Mr. Glover’s 
method. One has to be one’s own theologian as one goes 
along. The point is that a great mass of experience has 
come from these things. Speaking of the Judgment, he 
says that the spectacle of Christ before Pilate has convinced 
men that things cannot be left there. Pilate cannot have 
the last word. But, apart from the Resurrection, he has 
the last word; to say anything else is begging the question. 
It is to take refuge in a dogma which Jesus asserted but 
failed to prove. Everywhere it is the same; Theism, the 
value of human Personality, the Divine Justice, all come 
to depend on this One Person. It is too great a weight to 
lay upon the shoulders of a Galilean village carpenter, an 
unconventional and charming teacher 

In discussing the Redemption Mr. Glover indicates the 
view taken in such books as Oxenham’s ‘‘ Catholic Doctrine 
of the Atonement’’ and by such Anglican writers as 
Dr. Littledale and Mr. Baring-Gould. It is we who have 
to be reconciled, not God. However it is thought of, it 
seems historically true that immense liberating forces were 
set in motion by the death of Jesus Christ. Ancient 
Christian literature throbs and exults with the sense of 
a cleansing and liberating flood poured out upon all creation : 
pontus, ether, sidera. The popular mind everywhere ascribes 
the hindrance of evil and the attainment of good to some 
concrete, tangible cause, some gesture of forgiveness or sacri- 
fice and supplication. It is with true insight that 
Dostoevsky in “The Brothers Karamazov” makes Mitya 
say, when explaining how it came about that he did not 
kill his father: “Then something happened, someone 
prayed, my mother thought of me, or my good angel kissed 
me.’’ In the ancient legends the shadow of Christ falls on 
the thief before he makes his prayer. In more modern 
versions Mary prays for him. (The converse is, of course, 
also the case. Abel’s blood cries for vengeance. Is it merely 
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superstition to believe that the blood of the countless myriads : 


of boys hideously massacred in the war is visibly bringing 
down a curse upon a world that was brutal and stupid 
enough to allow the war to go on?) In this way the univer- 
sal Christian consciousness saw in the death of Christ the 
efficacious source of all blessing and good. 

For my own part I cannot help feeling that the heart 
and secret of all these things is to be found in the Gospel of 
St. John. Modern writers seem to show a fundamental mis- 
understanding of what Christianity is in their estimates of the 
various gospels. They find “the secret of Jesus’’ in the 
charming and homely parables, the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Matthew Arnold, if I remember, speaks of 
‘the dull Oriental metaphors’’ of the discourse attributed 
to our Lord in St. John xiv.—xvii. It seems inconceivable 
that anyone, not to say a man of Arnold’s distinction, could 
ever have written this. I can understand someone in 
Switzerland, gazing for the first time on peaks and cataracts 
and pine woods, saying, ‘‘ This is not real. This is all a 
mirage. In a few minutes it will vanish away.’’ But I can- 
not understand his saying, “What a very dull scene!” 
The wish to discredit the Fourth Gospel comes probably 
from the rejection of what it sets forth. I think Mr. Glover 
attaches too much weight to the critics. He says, for 
instance :— 

“ The writer of the Fourth Gospel often crystallizes in 

a phrase of beauty the actual words of Jesus given by his 

predecessocs: ‘I have called you friends,’ says Jesus; and 

then the Evangelist, summing up the whole story, represents 

Him as saying: ‘ All things I have heard of My Father I 

have made known unto you.’ ”’ 

Apart from disbelief in the truth of this statement, why 
should it be represented as the crystallization of a simple 
human utterance faithfully set forth by an earlier writer? 
Mr. Glover dwells on what he calls in a very striking phrase 
*“‘the awful objectivity’ of the Gospels. We have heard 
friars preach the panegyrics of saints. We know the style 
in which the rival sixteenth-century martyrologists wrote. 
It is like this: ‘Then those barbarous and execrable 
wretches, filled with the spirit of Satan, whose ministers 
they were,’’ and so on. But the Evangelists say: “These 
thing» therefore, the soldiers did.’” Human writings, as 
they get jurther away from the religious heroes and move- 
ments they describe, become more earthly, more turgid, 
more mixed with alien and unworthy elements. But the 
Gospel of St. John rises into loftier beauty. Who was this 
great spiritual genius, “the writer of the Fourth Gospel”? 

Akin to this way of looking at the Gospels is the modern 
failure, alike of the Church and of her critics, to grasp 
the Christian dogma in any large and imaginative way. 
Preachers and theological writers do net make us feel the 
magnificence of the ideas—the drama, the motion, the poetry 
of it. They do not see that to do so would be the best 
apologetic. They have a lingering suspicion that what 
is poetic cannot be true. This poetic rendering of the Faith 
with insight and grasp was the great service of the 
Tractarians. It satisfied people. Moreover, it brought out 
the humanism of Christianity as no mere ethical teaching 
ever does. 


Curé pE CAMPAGNE. 


AN INDIAN JIGSAW. 
Abdication. By EpMuN» CANDLER. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis book lacks the cohesion and emotion of “ Siri 
Ram,” which Mr. Candler published anonymously a 
few years ago, and must be considered not as a novel, but 
as a valuable collection of notes upon subjects of topical 
interest: which notes are flung together in the form of 
fiction and often enclosed between inverted commas. 

The writer is too serious, too much alarmed by 
what he has seen in India during the last few 
years, to ceport to us anything but the truth. His jour- 
nalistic connection has been with such papers as 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine” and the Northcliffe Press, but 
there is nothing of a Jingo about him, nor much of the 
Imperialist. His attitude is: “It’s probably a pity we've 
abdicated in India; still, we've done it, and now we must 





clear out. And we must clear out with a good grace—not 
merely because this is the safer course, but because it is 
honest. To work the Reforms half-heartedly, in the hope 
that they will fail and Dyerism be re-established, is a dirty 
trick, as well as a dangerous one.” That is to say, he 
represents all that is ethically fine in the English character : 
its conscientiousness, fairmindedness, practical sympathy 
with the under-dog, power to see two sides of a question 
(to see, not to feel; alas, there is a difference!). Had there 
been enough of his sort to go round, our Oriental Empire 
would appreciate us to-day (appreciate, not love; alas, 
there is a difference!), and its problems would be merely 
political and economic—numerous enough, in all conscience, 
as Ancient Rome knew, yet less than this actual insoluble 
welter. However distasteful an opinion may be to 
Mr. Candler, he reminds himself that decent men may hold 
it; and conversely, however distasteful a man may be, he 
reminds himself that he may hold decent opinions. No 
facile sympathy upholds him, but conscience and a strong 
will, and those of us to whom humanitarianism and an airy 
generosity come easy might ponder on this when inclined 
to get above ourselves. 

The action is laid in an imaginary “ New Province ”— 
more or less the Punjab—and opens in April, 1919, with the 
protests against the Rowlatt Acts. Then come the news of 
Amritsar, the muhajarin exodus to Afghanistan, a brush 
with tribesmen on the Upper Indus, the Khilafat campaign, 
the Hindu-Moslem entente, glimpses of Shaukat Ali and 
of the Hunter Commission, a fully reported speech from 
Gandhi, together with its consequences, a tea-party given 
to an itinerant Labor M.P., &c., &c. Our main channels 
for information are the editor of an English paper (who is 
a Moderate of the Left, and more or less voices Mr. Candler’s 
own views) and a hapless Hindu proof-corrector, a corpus 
vile, on whom descend the blows of that stormy time, and 
who exemplifies the effect of Nationalism and Western ideas 
upon the half-baked mind. We inspect the club, and hear 
various types of Anglo-India express and expose themselves ; 
we interview the editors of other newspapers and any dis- 


tinguished visitors who pass; we loiter in the streets and. 


villages. At the end we feel like the Labor M.P., who was 
no fool; we have seen “a huge jigsaw puzzle, with the 
pieces all broken, and scattered, and chipped, and yet 
they represent but a small fraction of the microcosm of a 
single province.” Mr. Candler’s honesty and self-restraint 
are beyond all praise ; he shirks nothing, and takes no refuge 
in comfortable generalization, and he never says, “I know 
India; listen to me,” as a man of his long and varied 
experience might. His book should be read both by those 
who think England should hold India at all costs, and by 
those who think that it is as easy to resign an Empire as to 
retire from a party where the hostess looks a little tired. 

And yet the book disappoints, not because of a literary 


‘weakness, but because of a defect lying nearer to its aim. 


For all its fairness and chivalry, it does not succeed in being 
sympathetic about the Indian. Neither the book nor the 
Indian is in fault. Sympathy is a quality outside the will ; 
it is temperamental ; no one can produce it by trying. Racial 
arrogance is a crime which can be suppressed, but which of 
us, unless he is born without it, can suppress racial con- 
sciousness? Mr. Candler’s comes out on the very first page. 
It bears the words, “To my wife.” A dedication may be a 
small matter and is certainly a private matter, yet perhaps 
one may refer to it in this case without offence, because it 
throws inte their proper perspective all the unco-ordinated 
pages of facts and views that follow—sorts the entire jigsaw. 
If he had that unattainable quality, sympathy with the East, 
he would have instinctively dedicated such a book as 
“ Abdication,” not to anyone of his own household, but to 
some Indian friend. No other recipient could have possibly 
occurred to him. And now we can state his difficulty and 
our own. He gives the Indian kindness and admiration, and 
(in the case of Gandhi) profound homage. But he never 
forgets the Indian is an Indian, and this—alas !—is precisely 
what the Indian in his heart desires. On this forgetting—a 
mutual forgetfulness—our future intercourse as individuals 
depends, whether or no England abdicates politically. 
Racial arrogance is going, as this generous and sensible book 
shows. Racial consciousness must also go. But how? 
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Foreign Literature. 


THE VERSATILITY OF HERMANN BAHR. 


Ehelei. A Comedy in Three Acts 
Erich Reiss.) 

Der Unmensch. A Comedy in Three Acts. By HERMANN BAHR. 
(Berlin: Erich Reiss,) 


By HERMANN Bane. (Berlin: 


Summula, By HERMANN BAHR. (Leipzig: Insel-Verlag.) 
Bilderbuch. By HERMANN’ BARR. (Vienna: Wiener 


Literarische Anstalt.) 


Hermann Baur is fairly well known in this country, and his 
name is probably familiar to a considerable number of 
English readers. He has written articles for English reviews ; 
he shares with Hauptmann, Sudermann, Schnitzler, and, 
latterly, Wilhelm von Scholz, the distinction of having had 
his work presented on the regular stage both here and in the 
United States. His comedy, “ Das Konzert,” was given in 
London some months before the outbreak of the war, and, 
from what we remember of it, had a good reception. All 
this, however, does not necessarily mean that the whole 
Hermann Bahr is known. The very fact that the one work 
of his translated into English is a play, the fact, also, that 
his name most frequently 1ppears as the author of plays 
presented in Berlin, Vienna, and other centres, while his 
other work receives far less advertisement—this tends to 
connect his name in the mind of the public exclusively with 
drama. 

It is true, of course, that a large proportion of Bahr’s 
work consists of plays. At first these were as varied as the 
influences under which the dramatist’s mind was successively 
brought. Ibsen was his model in the two political comedies, 
“La Marquesa d’ Amaegni” and “ Die grosse Siinde,” which 
appeared in 1888 and 1889 respectively. Strindberg and the 
crudest of the French naturalists seem to have impressed the 
mind which produced, a year or two later, the drama 
“Die Mutter.” Later on in the ’nineties Bahr seemed to 
settle down to a more or less consistent dramatic vocation— 
as satirist of Viennese political and social life, a function he 
took upon himself also in several stories and novels published 
at about the same time. And this, with a few exceptions— 
the Napoleon drama, “ Josephine,” which appeared in 1898, 
his war-time play, “ Die Stimme,”’ a dramatic representation 
of a religious conversion, outcome of Bahr’s own return to 
the Roman Catholic faith—has been continued until the 
present day, at least as far as drama and fiction are con- 
cerned. The two post-Armistice productions here under 
review, “Ehelei” and “Der Unmensch,” are not unfair 
samples of Bahr’s achievement as social dramatist, with 
Vienna and the Viennese as his more or less constant subject. 
The first is the comedy of an immensely popular composer, 
Anton Erl, writer of the world-famous operetta, ‘“ Die Witwe 
von Ephesus,” and the adoration he extorts—without in the 
least meaning to—from the giddy young wife of his old 
school-friend, Dr. Héchsner, who, in the end, his wife’s 
feelings being so much hurt by the composer’s indifference, 
begs the great man at least to assume the air of a passionate, 
but unsuccessful, suitor. It is a light, amusing trifle. ‘“ Der 
Unmensch”’ is also a trifle, hardly so amusing, except per- 
haps to a Viennese audience, for the subject is the invasion 
of an aristocratic household, after the Revolution, by two 
humbler people, quartered there by the authorities in 
consequence of the house shortage. The interest is restricted 
in both time and place. 

Bahr, in fact, has written far better plays than these 
two most recent dramatic works. But even the best, the 
farther one gets away from them, will probably lose most of 
their interest and importance, and compel the critic who 
takes long views—as, indeed, they have compelled one or 
two discerning critics in Germany already—to the conclusion 
that, well known as Bahr is as a dramatist, it is not by his 
plays that his reputation will survive. His versatility has 
been, on the whole, a versatility of superficiality. It is in his 
work in a more transitory form that he seems likely to attain 
a more lasting fame. In those early, prolific, impressionable 
days when everything French—Mallarmé’s symbolism, 
Zola’s naturalism, Bourget’s psychological fiction—came as 


grist to Bahr’s imaginative mill, there was one French model : 
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in particular whose influence was to be most fruitful. This 
was Jules Lemaitre. Bahr took to journal‘sm—what did 
he not take to?—founded the Vienna newspaper, “ Die Zeit,” 
and became his own daily feuilleton-writer. He discussed 
everything under the sun—from the political situation to — 
the latest play, from a new edition of Goethe to the Paris 
fashions. And he was generally interesting. Many of his 
esays were collected, and, in a long line of volumes, can still 
be read with appreciation by anyone who is interested in the 
all-important developments in German literature during the 
‘nineties. The two volumes, “ Zur Kritik der Moderne”’ and 
“Die Ueberwindung des Naturalismus” in particular—pub- 
lished respectively in 1890 and 1891—contain a valuable 
interpretative account of contemporary literary movements ; 
they are the product of first-rate impressionist criticism, like 
Lemaitre’s contributions to the “ Journal des Débats.” 

There had been a slackening in Bahr’s writing of this 
kind before the war, and the war itself, of course, greatly 
reduced the amount of the material on which the critic 
could exercise his faculties. The terrible years were, never- 
theless, far from barren. There were one or two novels ; there 
was the religious phase, already referred to, which resulted 
in a play and a novel, “Die Himmelfahrt,’” on much the 
same theme. Above all, there was, in default of the 
feuilleton, a diary, which was published in two volumes soon 
after the Armistice. From an artistic interest in Vienna 
and Austria generally, Bahr developed a passionate human 
and political interest. He believed in the Austrian idea, 
by which he meant, not the domination of the Germans 
in the Monarchy, but the transformation of that system into 
an ideal federation of different nationalities, all held 
together, not merely by personal loyalty to the House of 
Hapsburg, but by a kind of super-nationalism whose pioneer 
in Europe he always hoped Austria would eventually become. 
This pathetic aspiration was common among Ausirian 
Liberals, but there can be no more eloquent and appealing 
exposition of it than the pages of Bahr’s war-diary. Bahr 
hoped against hope in the ultimate liberation of his 
country from the shackles cf Pan-Germanism, and the 
welding of the nations of the Monarchy into a united family 
of States. But fate decreed otherwise, and the record of 
Bahr’s progress in disillusionment, in the places where he 
has written it down, will, we imagine, be of distinct value 
as a vivid and genuine historical document. 

Of the two volumes of criticism under review, it is in 
“Summula” that Bahr the quintessential Austrian is 
revealed. The “Bilderbuch”’ is, as its title indicates, a 
collection of impressionist critical essays in the earlier 
manner, giving pictures, among others, of Hauptmann, 
Dehmel, Romain Rolland, Wedekind, and an account of the 
latest batch of French novels, including Barbusse’s “Le 
Feu.” But even in this varied collection Bahr’s intense 
loyalty to Austrian culture appears, notably in his essay on 
the Austrian novelist Adalbert Stifter, for whose neglected 
memory he has done much, and in his impressionist sketch 
of the Austrian composer Gustay Mahler. The latter is 
also treated in one of the essays in “ Summula,” that on 
“ Austrian Music,” where the other two composers are Hugo 
Wolf and Anton Bruckner. There are essays which are not 
Austrian—an interpretation of Goethe’s “Des Epimenides 
Erwachen,” an informative account of current German philo- 
sophy entitled ‘“Geisterchor,”’ essays on Dostoevsky, Walt 
Whitman, and Pascal—this last as destructive of Pascal as 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc could desire. But the interest of the 
non-Austrian reader will be greatest in the essays on 
specifically Austrian subjects. There are two attractive 
short essays on architecture, for example—-‘‘ Barock” and 
“ Vorbarock,” which discuss, in a fresh and original way, 
Austrian Baroque as a “ Lebensstil,” an “ angewandte 
Lebensanschauung,” the embodiment of the Austrian 
national spirit, as Bahr likes to conceive it, in stone and 
plaster. Then, finally; there is a political essay, ‘ Das 
oesterreichische Problem,” where Bahr treads the well-worn 
path he had covered in his diaries—the difference being that 
there he quite clearly set down his thoughts spontaneously, 
while here the same ideas are given more careful expression. 
Bahr complains of Austria’s poverty in reliable historians ; 
Professor Joseph Redlich is to him the only really under- 
standing mind among them all. And with this preliminary 
remark Bahr proceeds to sketch the history of the Monarchy 
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from the accession of the Emperor Franz Joseph to its 
crumbling. The very fact that the word “ Monarchy” was 
of such common use is the essence of the truth Bahr wishes 
to state, namely, that the races were never formed into a 
“ super-national” organization; even the provinces of the 
geographical expression now called Austria were lacking in a 
common political and cultural ideal. As for the Germans in 
Austria, it was their fate that, “by the races of the 
Monarchy, the domination of the bureaucracy was regarded 
as the same thing as the domination of the German race.” 
And to-day even the Austrian provinces, the “ Lander,” 
Styria, Tyrol, and the rest, are held together by nothing 
stronger than “ the feeling of being unable to say good-bye.” 
The super-national organization of Bahr’s dreams he still 
regards as essential to Europe—whatever race may take upon 
itself to turn it into reality. But there is no one ready for 
the task. The gloominess and, possibly, the fallacious and 
unpractical character of this conclusion will not lessen the 
value of the writing which has gone before. To catch the 
reflections from this sensitive, cultured mind, is better than 
reading whole volumes of analysis, whether the subject be 
politics, or history, or literature, or art. 





Books in Brief. 


Some Modern French Writers. By G. TurnqurEtT- MILNEs. 
(Muirhead. 10s.) ’ 


From a glance at the list of writers with whom Miss 
Turquet-Milnes deals it is not easy to understand the sub- 
title of her book: “A Study in Bergsonism.” Her first 
essay quickly explains. She has a theory to ride, and she 
rides it with such cleverness that we can but applaud her 
skill. Her aim is to show that certain French writers— 
and she mentions many more than the worthies whose 
names head the essays—are in harmony with the Bergson 
philosophy. Maurice Barrés, Paul Bourget, Anatole France, 
Paul Claudel, Jules Romains, Jean Moréas, Charles Péguy, 
and Emile Clermont are all called into the dressing-room 
to try on the philosopher’s old clothes. The surprising thing 
is that they all do get into them. But some of the misfits 
are startling. Anatole France looks almost improper. Miss 
Turquet-Milnes herself is a little doubtful, we think, of his 
appearance. “There is a sense, M. France,” she appears 
to say, “in which this outfit does not suit you; but since 
clothes are worn by all civilized mankind, you and 
M. Bergson have this custom in common.” It is not alone 
a similitude of opinion, she says, that makes the agreement 
of two minds, but “a certain affinity of intellectual 
temperament.” She adds that we get from France’s work, 
as from Bergson’s, a “lesson of confidence in the human 
mind, which, by its continual efforts, its slow but sure 
progress, can ever call up new horizons before it.” On such 
lines of comparison her book could have been built to 
enormous proportions. She is on surer ground with 
M. Barrés and M. Claudel, and in all her essays, when she 
is not straining a comparison, we find peaetration, vivacity 
of expression, and a wealth of literary allusion which is 
almost dazzling in its sweep from Euripides to Karl Marx 
and Stevenson. 


* * * 
Edward Carpenter: the Man and his Message. By Tom 
SwANN. (Cape. 5s.) 


THERE is little to justify the usual classification of 
Edward Carpenter as an English edition of Walt Whitman. 
Carpenter’s sympathy with Whitman and his use of free 
verse have misled many. The American poet stirs the 
imagination with his original suggestion. It was an 
inborn power, and culture added little to his genius. 
Carpenter, with his public-school education and his 
success as tenth wrangler, his studies’ of science and 
the arts, and his travels, illustrates the cultured, quiet 
mind, avid of knowledge, and, seeking a guide, attracted 
to the message of ancther. It is impossible to be stirred by 
Carpenter’s verse as we are by so much of Whitman’s. It 
needs more than the wearing of the robes for the disciple 





to work the miracles of the master. What is wanted is a 
critical appreciation of Edward Carpenter, whose contri- 
butions to philosophic and scientific thought have not 
been adequately recognized or examined, but whose poetry 
has not, we feel, the quality of permanence. Mr. Swann’s 
book is the work of a great admirer, and it is useful and 
highly interesting as an account of one of the noblest lives 
of our times. 
” * * 


Green Room Gossip. By ARCHIBALD HADpDoN. (Stanley Paul 
6s.) 


“ BERNARD SHaw is notoriously addicted to standing on 
his head.” We are accustomed to this sort of old-fashioned 
petulance from critics with some newspaper paragraphs 
to their credit. Is it necessary to lift them from their dusty 
burial in the files to fill a book with clichés? Well, here 
we Lave it: a collection of odds and ends about the theatre 
and some undistinguished first-night criticism which does not 
acquire post-mortem distinction through resurrection. The 
author finds that all is not well with the theatre to-day ; 
but it never occurs to him that some of the responsibility 
is upon the newspapers which permit such echoes as the 
one we have quoted to re-sound as if they were new and 
serious criticism. “ Professional critics were as bewildered 
as ordinary playgoers,” says Mr. Haddon, in reference to 
“Heartbreak House.’’ And it was so. But a critic should 
have more in his equipment than bewilderment. And why 
should it be thought necessary to perpetuate, between covers, 
a perplexity inadequately expressed ? 

* * * 
The Cotton Control Board. By H. D. HENDERSON. 

University Press. 65s.) 


Tus latest addition to the Carnegie Endowment series 
on the economic history of the war is a thoroughly competent 
performance. Mr. Henderson’s subject has not the inherent 
interest or importance of Mr. Salter’s, and the scope of his 
problem is far more narrow. But he shows clearly and well 
that the problem of those industrial institutions which would 
mitigate the evil effect of rigorous laissez-faire has now a 
body of material from which solutions ought to emerge. 
Two things are of primary importance in his essay. 
The Board was throughout its history non-bureaucratic 
both in composition and working. The levy upon looms 
and spindles suggests at least one method whereby, when 
normal times are restored, the cotton industry could, 
under wise management, be made itself to bear the burden 
of its own unemployment. Students of industrial psychology 
will note with great interest the favorable result upon the 
worker of the “‘ playing off ’’ week. Everyone knows to how 
great an extent industrial dislocation results from the deadly 
monotony of machine-technology. A system such as this is 
full of suggestiveness. It is a pity that Mr. Henderson did 
not add an index to his other virtues. 

* * * 
The Organization of a Britannic Partnership. By R. A. 

Eastwoop. (Manchester University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Wirnovur pretence either to originality or learning, 
Mr. Eastwood’s volume is a very useful sketch of the 
Imperial problem. He wisely moves along the lines of a 
conservative and natura] evolution. He rejects altogether 
Mr. Curtis’s scheme of a written federal constitution ; he 
does not go so far as the assumptions made by Mr. Duncan 
Hall in his very able treatment of the same question. 
People who wish for a simple and straightforward statement 
of the constitutional issues involved in the structure of the 
Empire will find Mr. Eastwood’s essay as good an intro- 
duction as there is. 


(Oxford 


oo. * * 
My Brother, Theodore Roosevelt. By CoRINNE ROOSEVELT 
RoBINsON. (Scribner. 15s.) 


“ My brother’s great love for his humankind was a direct 
inheritance from the man who was one of the founders in 
his city of nearly every patriotic, humanitarian, and 
educational endeavor.” In this manner we are introduced to 
the family of the Roosevelts. It is a loving and admiring 
family. The public can never know too much of its heroes. 
Mrs. Robinson pictures for us the Roosevelt nursery and 
its deities. The information is thorough. History will be 
glad of the knowledge that Theodore’s father had a kindly 
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a LANGUID LABOUR. 
OPE@ BRADLEY? 


_ By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
Civil Military & Naval Jailors 


Tt Ww: OBODY detests work more than I do, and my nausea has been 
= —— a ukie taeda intensified by the fact that, unable to avoid it, I have been 
FE Ee 8 iar working sixteen hours a day, Most Sundays included, for the 
last six months. This sounds iike a hilarious lie, but it is a 
disgusting truth. 

The copper of my gardener’s cottage required repairing and 
a temporary char-lady’s husband, being an out of work but lusty 
bricklayer, was offered the opportunity of exhibiting his ski"! 
upon it. He strolled up one sunny morning and after a littie 
contemplation agreed to do the job for 12s. But the next day was 
chilly, so he sat by the fire, and the following day he was 
== : occupied in drawing his unemployment dole. 

—— Now, logically and philosophically, I do not blame the man a 
scrap. Man is not born with the instinct to work, he only works 
from sheer necessity. Personally, I would not choose to do another 
stroke of work or be beguiled to write another line—except, 
perhaps, an occasional midnight Bacchanalian poem to awaken 
my morning laughter—unless necessity compelled, or inspiration 
rudely intervened. 

The lusty bricklayer with his dole and the well-earned incre- 
ment of his buxom wife, find life’s imperative necessities provided 
for. So why should he disturb his pleasant lethargy ? His 
emotions are satisfied by his beer and onions and bountiful 
buxomity, just as mine are appeased by Dry Tokay and caviare 
and delicate frailty. Our tastes are slightly different, but if I am 
foolish enough to surrender to them it is only just that I should 
work like hell to provide for them. 

There is, however, a slight fly in the ointment of the brick- 
layer’s Utopia. The caviare seeker, finding supplies short from 
communist Russia. will shortly be unable, despite his generosity, 


to provide for even. an onion appetite. Then, of course, doles will 
automatically cease. 





























* * ° * * * * 


Doles are the acceptance of decadence. Destroy incentive and 
energy is enervated. For the sake of his digestion, if not 
for his self-respect, every man who accepts the dole should be 
compelled to give the country an. equivalent in labour. 
Incidentally, many of the roads in England are abominably 
neglected. 


It is fortunate the Government are not required to provide 
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tolerance of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s little peculiarities. We 
learn of the young Roosevelt’s assiduous devotion to natural 
history, and there is a letter from Paris which begins: 
“T know nothing at all, in reality, of art, I regret to say, 
but I do know what pictures I like,” which is exactly what 
would be expected of him. There is one story of the energetic 
“Teddy ’’we are grateful for. It was during his administra- 
tion of New York. “Two recreant policemen who left their 
beats at an inopportune moment were called to the realiza- 
tion of their misdemeanor by coming face to face, in a glass 
window-case, with a set of false teeth which, they explained, 
grinned at them with a ferocity so reminiscent of the strong 
molars of the police commissioner that they almost fainted 
at the sight, and hastily returned to their forsaken duty.” 
Mrs. Robinson’s personal footnotes to history may help critics 


of politics to a benignant view of a large-hearted, hustling 
man. 


Che Drama. 


THE THEATRE THAT SHALL BE. 

THe career of a dramatic critic has its blows—as when he 
is publicly rebuked for not giving a good enough advertise- 
ment to the show he visits, although he knows that no 
revenue has ever been paid to the advertisement manager 
of the paper for his column. At the same time it has its 
rewards, and among the best of these is the appearance of 
such a book as Mr. Granville-Barker’s ‘ Exemplary 
Theatre.”* The critic who has read it as much as once through 
will be found crossing the lobbies on first nights with an 
invigorated step. It will have given him consolation, 
guidance, and—yes, one may even say a gleam of hope. 

Consolation often comes in life when the other man 
uses the expression which you were squeamish about 
employing yourself. Mr. Barker is not given to violence of 
language, but in his brilliant introductory dialogue he puts 
into the mouth of the “ Man of the Theatre,” who is trying 
to imbue a “Minister of Education” with some notions 
about the theatre, a great many home-truths which the 
theatre would probably only accept from one of its own men. 
For instance :— 

“Come back for a moment to the actual present, to 
the theatre as it now is, and to what does seem to me this per- 
fectly damnable business by which people . . . young people, 
too, mostly ... have their uncultured emotions played 
upon night after night by an intellectually seductive [7], 
emotionally cloying, sexually provocative, and altogether 
irresponsible entertainment. Do you approve of that? Is 
that a socially sound business? I can imagine your crying: 
Down with the theatre altogether. I cannot think how you 
are content to leave it as it is.” 
It is an immense relief that somebody has now said 

that—somebody who cannot be retorted upon as a fauteuil 
critic, It is no use asking Mr. Barker, with a sneer, 
whether he can “deliver the goods.” He has the goods, 
already half unpacked. His reformed theatre is here, 
between these covers, minutely mapped out. It is probably 
not a perfect scheme, but nobody can study it without 
realizing its close practicality. Its author asks simply for 
the builders and the carpenters. Of plays there are plenty, 
surely, to go on with in any library. Actors he will not 
lack so long as the Creator makes men and women, for— 
this is his originality—he thinks acting is not the gift 
bestowed upon a peculiar temperament, but a function 
natural to humanity, and a healthy, educative function, 
too, not in the least degree an emotional debauch. Acting 
begins in the “ make-believe” of the nursery, perhaps even 
in the “kicking and gurgling ”’ of the cradle : — 

“* The child is peopling the world of himself. By imita- 
tion, by adaptation, he adds one by one to the list of its 
characters, appropriating and assimilating them by identify- 
ing himself with each. . . . It is doubtless but a pseudo-self 
that he brings into being, and later he will slough it off, 
perhaps. But this is apparently the primary and practical 
way by which a child establishes connection with the outer, 
developed world. It stands for him as a medium of inter- 
pretation, this bound-up collection of characters simple and 

“The _ Exemplary Theatre.” By 
(Chatto & Windus. 9s.) 





Harley Granvilie-Barker, 





fantastic—father and mother and pirate “| It is a various- 
noted voice by listening to which he himself learns to speak. 
. . « It is true enough that to play nothing but the game 
of make-believe all one’s life is to remain puerilely in- 
effective. But this is not to say that the child’s method, 
become acceptedly self-conscious, the historical and critical 
sense brought also into play with it, is incapable of develop- 
ment to a wider and more serious use.” 

These sentences had to be quoted at length, for they 
are the key to the understanding of the book. They 
give unity and direction to the whole mass of practical 
detail—at a hurried glance so bewildering—which is poured 
out in the later chapters describing the exemplary school 
of the theatre and the exemplary theatre itself. The 
question at issue involves the future of drama. Is it 
to be consciously and purposefully what it has hitherto only 
been by the fits and starts of genius, the critical interpreta- 
tion of life—of social life, Mr. Barker particularly insists, 
a chief aid to society in its task of self-understanding—or 
is it to be, as it always becomes when allowed to drift long 
enough, the idle play of surface imitation? You get out of 
the theatre, as out of most places, exactly as much as you 
put into it. Put into it the serious toil of mind and spirit 
and perception, and you may draw from it, as, indeed, the 
Athenians did, what Mr. Barker is “bold to describe as a 
church of art.” Put into it merely the idle romanticism 
of the Bohemian nature, exploited by the cupidity of 
demagogic showmanship, and you draw from it what you 
can see any day in London or in Paris. You cannot, as 
Mr. Barker, with his crystalline innocence of artistic vision, 
so clearly sees, transform the second kind of theatre into 
the first by simple tinkering with it. The theatre must be 
born again, and born this time in a schoolroom, not a 
rehearsal room. If drama in its essence is—as it is not at 
all profane to say—a sacrament, then the outward and 
visible sign of voice, gesture, and bearing is fruitless without 
the inward and spiritual grace. And that consists, in this 
instance, of understanding. 

We can begin with the apparently simple plan by which 
a body of men and women sit round a table and mutually 
study a play.... 

‘‘TWhat] we are after now is a dose of this primary 
virtue of the dramatic form, the direct impact of one human 
individuality upon another, clarified and conventionalized 
by the assumption and interpretation of character, diversified 
and enriched by the side-glancing that even the smallest 
elaboration of a play involves with its interweaving of other 
interests ; and the final development of some unity of idea, 
some conviction. . . . [If we can think] of the theatre as a 
place where dramatic art is to be studied and conceived for 
its own sake, from where it is to be disseminated in every 
demonstrable form, not only in the single one of the acted 
play, we shall have cleared our men ground. The true 
theatre, then, is to be a place for the study and development 
of dramatic art, and it must have no more limited function.”’ 
We perceive why the “Minister of Education” was 

invoked: only public authority can nourish an institution 
on such a scale (school and library and several sorts of 
theatre, auditorium, and stage), dedicated to a “ dramatic 
art” that has come to mean so much. Is it anywhere yet 
realized that there is not a scrap more of “ make-believe” 
—in the vulgar sense of “faking”—about the actor’s art 
than there is about the story-teller’s, or the portraitist’s? 
Is it yet understood, to take a very crude example, that when 
Dickens gave those celebrated readings from his books he, 
being, if tradition is truthful, a great actor, was carrying on 
his creative work just as truly as when he held the pen 
in his hand? To employ the medium of one’s body to convey 
an idea is not a whit less dignified than to employ the 
medium of ink, paints, or marble; it is not a whit more 
detrimental to character. What is detrimental is to practise 
any art, from dancing to preaching, not as an activity of the 
spirit, but as a trick of outward copying. Nothing less 
than a complete remedy for that disease which, thanks to 
the practice of treating the drama as commerce, has eaten 
deeply into the vitals of the modern theatre, is what 
Mr. Barker propounds in this work of extraordinary fertility, 
and nothing less than the complete reconstruction which he 
plans will begin to effect a cure. Yet a reasonable society 
would not grudge the outlay, after pondering Mr. Barker's 
peroration :— 

‘*The ideal theatre, playhouse, and school, fount of a 
city’s expression, sounding-board of its emotion and _ its 
thought, is neither to be built with hands nor planned on 
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aper. ... Press, pulpit, politics—there are powers these 
ack that the theatre can well wield; there are things they 
fail in now because, perhaps, the theatre does not take its 
share in the doing. Neither topically, nor in terms of 
direct reason nor of pure faith, but by the subtler way of 
art, the drama works, to evolve from the sentient mass a finer 
mind, responding to the fine fellow-mind of the poet, 
expressed in terms of a common experience through the 
medium of human beings, whose art has that deeper signi- 
ficance that we find in the faces and voices of friends with 
whom we have come through the gates of understanding. 
This is the ideal, and towards it the paths are many.”’ 


D. L. M. 





Science. 


THE MICHELSON-MORLEY EXPERIMENT. 


Morat courage is, on the whole, a good thing, but there 
are times when it is not altogether of advantage to its 
possessor. The elementary student of any difficult 
subject usually reaches a point where he begins to lose 
something of his primitive self-sufficiency. He finds that 
he is making contact with minds greater than his own; 
that it is possible for his teachers to have thoughts more 
precise and subtle than his own, so that he has difficulty 
in following them, not because they are obscure, but 
because such thoughts are out of his own normal depth. 
It may be that a few experiences of this kind will induce 
a certain timidity. The robust dismissal of some seeming 
paradox as nonsense will not be quite so easy for him. A 
student of the mathematical sciences, in particular, is 
likely to pass through some such period; he learns to 
distrust common sense ; he learns to look for the assump- 
tions implied in the “ obvious’’; his notion of what is 
logically possible is widened. But the transition from his 
normal crude and uncritical ways of thinking to this more 
precise and subtle apprehension of logical relations is 
likely to be attended, as we have said, with a feeling of 
self-distrust. Perhaps the young Pascal or Einstein 
never had any temptation to think wrongly ; perhaps no 
subtleties ever gave them a momentary bewilderment. 
Most of us, however, are not like that. 

These reflections have been aroused by a fearless 
attack on Einstein’s theory which has just appeared.* 
Its author, we learn, has written two books on Dante 
and one on Sociology, and we judge, from certain of his 
references, that he is a classical scholar. But he cannot, 
he tells us, boast any qualifications for dealing with 
mathematical intricacies. We might think this a 
disadvantage in a critic of Einstein, but the author’s 
cheery confidence shows that he does not feel it as that. 
Indeed, he finds that Einstein and the whole world of 
mathematicians are very muddle-headed people. He has 
arrived at this conclusion by reflecting on what happens 
toa swimmer inastream. The point about this question 
is that it is connected with the famous Michelson-Morley 
experiment, and is a favorite illustration with popular 
writers of the principle of that experiment. And it isa 
perfectly good illustration. 

The Michelson-Morley experiment was invented to 
determine the velocity of the earth through the ether. 
Let us suppose that the earth is moving through the 
ether, and let us send a ray of light along an arm in the 
direction of its motion, the ray being reflected back to us 
by a mirror. Now a source of light gives rise to waves in 
the ether, spreading out from the source as the waves in 
a pond spread out when a stone is dropped into it. 
These waves spread out with a velocity which is 
quite independent of the motion of the source ; the velocity 
is determined by the properties of the ether and is a fixed 
value. Now, obviously, when the light is advancing 
towards the mirror the earth is following it up and carry- 
ing the mirror with it. The mirror is moving, with the 
speed of the earth, away from the light. The light, 
owing to its velocity being greater than that of the earth, 
reaches the mirror and is reflected. On its backward 
journey the source is obviously advancing to meet it. 





*“ 4 Criticism of Einstein and his Problem.” By W. H. V. Reade, 


M.A. (Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) 





Now suppose the light is flashed along an arm of equal 
length at right angles to the other arm and is reflected 
back by another mirror. Are the total times for the 
to-and-fro and up-and-down journeys equal? A simple 
calculation shows that they are not. Now this experi- 
ment, as we have said, has been illustrated by a swimmer 
in a stream. Instead of imagining the earth pushing its 
way through a motionless ether, we may imagine a 
stationary earth with an ether stream flowing past it. 
Then our first ray of light has to swim up and down 
stream, and our second ray has to swim across and back 
again. On the second occasion the ray has, of course, to 
slant a little up-stream, both going and coming, in order 
not to be carried down past the apparatus, just as a 
swimmer would do in order to get back to the point on 
the bank from which he started. A little arithmetic 
shows that the times for the two double journeys are not 
equal. But Michelson and Morley, when they performed 
the experiment, found that the times were equal. This 
is a very extraordinary result, and is the experimental 
basis of Einstein’s restricted principle of relativity. 

Mr. Reade does not accept this argument. Einstein, 
whose muddle-headedness, according to Mr. Reade’s 
account, is almost supernatural, has supposed the 
swimmer to be swimming on the bank! What Einstein 
has altogether overlooked is that the swimmer’s velocity 
is always the same. We think it is historically inaccurate 
to saddle this stupendous blunder on Einstein. Newton, 
like every scientific man since, has used the same reason- 
ing as is used in the Michelson-Morley experiment. But 
as Mr. Reade, a University graduate, has written a whole 
book about this blunder, and has had the book published 
by a reputable firm, we must try to understand his 
objection. He points out that, if the swimmer’s velocity 
were measured with reference to objects floating with 
the stream, it would be the same in whatever direction 
he were swimming. This is perfectly true. And what 
follows? According to Mr. Reade it follows that an 
object, in all circumstances, always has the same 
velocity! We have experienced the greatest difficulty in 
following even one page of Mr. Reade’s argument; in 
particular, we have not the slightest idea of what he 
means by velocity. But, so far as we can gather, there is 
one simple principle that he has overlooked. ‘‘ Velocity ”’ 
is a relative term. A body moves with a certain velocity 
relative to some other body. This is not a wonderful 
discovery made by Einstein ; it is difficult to imagine a 
period of human history when it was not known. So 
that, although a swimmer, relative to a raft drifting with 
the stream, has the same velocity whether he swims up or 
down, he has not the same velocity in the two cases 
relative to a fixed point on the bank. If Mr. Reade will 
ponder this remark he will discover that the negative 
result of the Michelson-Morley experiment really is rather 
extraordinary, and that it is quite possible that Einstein 
is not an imbecile. We confess that Mr. Reade’s point 
of view had never occurred to us, but since it occurred to 
him it is evidently a possibility of the human mind and 
may occur to others. We therefore present the following 
illustration which, we think, avoids all possible diffi- 
culties. Let the swimmer be on a little platform from 
which two arms extend at right angles to one another. 
Let this platform be moving slowly across a motionless 
pond in the direction of one of the arms. Now let the 
swimmer drop off the platform and swim till he reaches 
the end of that arm (we suppose he swims faster than the 
platform moves) ; he turns immediately and swims back. 
On his outward journey the end of the arm was going 
away from him; on his return journey the platform 
advances to meet him. Now let him drop off a second 
time and swim to the end of the other arm and back. 
The direction of his swimming must obviously be partly 
in the direction in which the platform is moving, both 
going and coming. The velocity of his swimming 
relative to the motionless pond is, of course, the same all 
the time. It will be found that the times taken for the 
two double journeys are not the same. This is exactly 
the Michelson-Morley experiment, the swimmer being 
light, the platform the earth, and the pond the ether. 
And they found the times were the same. ‘ 
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Exhibitions 5 of the Géleek. 


The Royal Society of British Artists: Suffolk Street 

Galleries. 

ALL societies of artists have a definite individual life of 
their own—a bias, conscious or unconscious, towards the 
emphasis of one or more elements in their art. It is not 
merely that the majority of this embodied opinion approves 
certain styles and condemns others, which is not remarkable. 
It is a much broader and more persistent influence than that 
of style, which may change and pass without affecting this 
more rooted tradition that is sometimes almost indefinable. 
At the R.B.A. it is, and always has been, recognizably a 
bias towards color rather than design. It is a tradition to 
be thankful for, though it has its dangers. Gaiety must be 
the reward of thinking, or it becomes noisy and a nuisance, 
and there are some pictures here that are, for this reason, 
justifiably irritating. 

The level of the exhibition is high. Mr. Otway 
McCannell’s “Corfe Castle’ (No. 161) stands out. It-is a 
remarkable little work with all the certainty of success. 
There are other examples of this artist’s work (40, 137, 193), 
but none so striking as this. Miss Ethel Walker's two por- 
traits (173, 216) have all the singular beauty that is at the 
command of this artist. Mr. Handley-Read’s work is inter- 
esting, but the artist seems growing unduly preoccupied with 
attractiveness: the “intention” seems to be disappearing. 
Miss Madeline Wells’s “ Montpellier” (No. 91) is a charac- 
teristic and excellent drawing ; and the fine workmanship of 
Mr. David Jaggers’s portraits (182, 210, 288) is always 
satisfying. Mr, Orlando Greenwood is becoming a trouble- 
some case. He has probably the finest technical equipment 
of any artist here represented, but it cannot be said that 
those still-life pieces to which he has become addicted (179, 
203, 224), popular as they seem to be, will do his reputation 
any good. The adventitious humor of these groups of 
Oriental figures, though it may provoke a smile, is really 
little short of common. No doubt this artist will turn his 
great talents to other matters: his “Carnarvon” (267) 
shows what he can do. Mr. Padwick’s two Sussex land- 
scapes, “Selsey Bill” and “Near Pulborough” (212, 215), 
show a clear vision and are very fine in their quiet way. 
Among the water-colors Mr. Barry Pittar’s work is, perhaps, 
the most noteworthy. The interior “The Wellington Monu- 
ment, S. Paul’s” (No. 48), is a very fine drawing indeed. 
Mr. Chuji Kurihara’s “Coliseum” (154) is a brilliant 
dream, but in the “Scene of Venice” (121) his subject 
is, Oddly enough, too much in the artist’s own line, and 
the result is almost a parody of his own work, a dream 
indeed, but far from brilliant. 

E. S. 

Nore.—It is much regretted that in the recent notice 
of the Exhibition of the Royal Water-Color Society the name 
of Mr. Cecil King was, by a slip, substituted for that of 
Mr. Cecil Hunt. 





Horthcoming Meetings. 


. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Character and 


Immortality,” Mr. Joseph McCabe. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Racial Problems of Africa,” 

Lecture I., Sir Arthur Keith. 

Royal Statistical Society, 5.15. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—Annual Meeting. 

Royal Geographical Society (Queen’s Hall), 8.30.— 
‘**The Mount Everest Country and People,”’ Lieut.- 
Col. C. K. Howard-Brry. 

26. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Industrial Relationships: I. 
The Historical Interpretation,” Prof. D. H. 
MacGregor. 

University College, 5.15.—‘‘The Early History of 
Land Flora,’’ Lecture I., Dr. D. H. Scott. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Audition and Color-Vision : 
I. The Resonance Theory of Audition,” Dr. E. H. 
Barton. 

University College, 5.15.—‘‘ Atoms, Molecules, and 
Chemistry,”’ Lecture I., Sir Joseph Thomson. 

University College, 5.15.—‘‘ Scottish Customary 
Law.” Lecture I., Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 





. 28. Bedford College, 5.15.—‘‘ L’Intelligence et 
Volonté,”” Lecture I., Prof. Edouard badinode 


(In French. ) 
King’s College, _5.30.—“ Biological Aspects of 
Oceanography,” Lecture I. iy Johan Hyjort. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘ History and Work of the 

Russian Zemstvo,” Mr. G. A. Birkett. 
Dr. A 


Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Vitamin Problems,’ 
Harden. 
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Kaufmann (George). 
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the Work of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 
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Seiiars (Roy Wood). Evolutionary Naturalism. 
Publishing Co., 149, Strand, W.C., 
Troward (T.). The Hidden ower; and " other Essays. 
69, Great Russell St., W.C., 8/6. 
RELIGION. 
Boreham (F. W.). A Handful of Stars: 


Minds. Epworth Press, 6/-. 
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Smith (Preserved). A Short History of Christian Theophagy. Open 
Court Publishing Co., 10/-. 

*Wace (Dean Henry). The Story of the Passion: 
considered in Addresses. Murray 

Wordsworth (Bp. John) and White (Hi. J.) eds. Novum Testamentum 
Latine.—Part II, Fasc. II. Epistula ad Corinthios Prima. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 16/-. 

SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

Coles Pasha. Occupational Franchise. Murby, 1/-. 

Devereux (Roy). Poland Reborn. Il. Chapman & Hall, 15/-. 

Hansen (Alvin Harvey). Cycles of Prosperity and Depression in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany. Madison, Wis., 
Univ. of Wisconsin, $1. 

International Law Association. Report of the Thirtieth Conference, 
held at the Hague, ee of the Maritime Law Com- 
mittee. Sweet Maxwell, 25/- eac 

Mitra (S. M.). Peace in India : Ray ‘to Attain It. Longmans, 1/-. 

Sewal eo" Narain). Lala Lajpat Rai’s Trial. Lahore, Tribune 


Press, lru 

*Sharp (Evelyn). In the Volga Valley. Friends’ Relief Committee, 
10, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, 6d. 

Stamp (Sir Josiah). Wealth and Taxable Capacity (Newmarch 


Lectures). King, 10/6. 
Vanderlip (Frank A.). What Next in Europe? Allen & Unwin, 8/6. 
FINE ARTS. 


Gleizes (Albert). La Mission Créatrice * l’Homme dans le Domaine 
Plastique. Paris, Povolozky & Cie, 13, Rue Bonaparte (6e). 

Hoimes (Sir Charles). Constable, po BR and Lucas: Brief 
Notes on some Early Drawings by John Constable. Il. Maggs 
Bros., 21/-. 

*Jackson (Sir T. Graham). The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. 
—Part 2. England. 57 pl., 65 figs. Cambridge Univ. Press, 42/-. 


LITERATURE, 
Child (Frederic Anthony). The Life and Uncollected Poems of Thomas 
Flatman Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Eton Candle (The). Ed. by Brian Howard. Vol. I. Il. Eton, 
a Biography. New York, Holt & Co. 


Spottiswoode & Ballantyne, 2/6 

Frank (Prof. Tenney). Vergil : 

Leopold (Werner). Die Religidse Wurzel von Carlyles literarischer 
Wirksamkeit (Studien zur englischen Philologie, 62). Halle-am-S., 
Niemeyer. 

Lyell (James P. R.). The Sentence of Pontius Pilate: being an 
Alleged Copy of the Formal Judgment against Jesus. Grafton, 2/-. 

_ Manly (John Matthews) and Rickert (Edith). Contemporary British 
Literature: Bibliographies and Study Outlines. Harrap, 
*Nevinson (Henry W.). Essays in Freedom and Rebellion. 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 8/6. 
*Peacock (W.), ed. English Prose. “Vol. IV. Landor to Holmes 

(World’s Classics). Milford, 2/6. 
Sturgeon (Mary). Michael Field. Pors. Harrap, 6/-. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Priapus and the Pool. Cambridge, Mass., Dunster 


Open Court 
Philpot, 


Texts that moved Great 


Its own Message 


"New 


Aiken (Conrad). 
House. 
at 7 (Benjamin). A Short History of the English Drama. Harrap, 
/ 
The Wheel: a Play in Three Acts. Duck- 
wort 


Fox (Raiph). Captain Youth: a Romantic Comedy for all Socialist 
Children. Daniel, 2/6. 

Henderson (W. B. Drayton), ed. Poems from “ Punch,” 1909-20. 
With an Introductory Essay. Macmilian, 7/6. 

*Racine (Jean). Berenice: a Tragedy. Tr. by John Masefield. Heine- 
mann, 2/6 paper, 3/6 bds. 

FICTION. 


Brady (Cyrus Townsend). When the Sun Stood Still: 
Ancient Jericho. Jarrolds, 7/ 

Brocchi (Virgilio). Fragilita. Réme, Mondadori, 8lire. 

Carlyle (Anthony). The Tavern and the Arrows. Mills & Boon, 7/6. 

Carswell (Catherine). The Camomile: an Invention. Chatto & 
Windus, 7/6. 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton). Kitty and Others. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

Cole (Sophie). Play’d in a Box. Mills & Boon, 7/6. 

Ewer (Monica). The Film of Fortune. Methuen, 7/6. 

Goddard (Richard £.). Bamboosa. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 

a —— von). The Charles Men. Tr. from the Swedish 

y C. Wharton Stork. 2 vols. New York, American-Scandinavian 

Foundstion (Milford), 22/-. 

nt (John A.). The People against Nancy Preston. Methuen, 


/6. 
Pain (Barry). The Diary of a Baby. Werner Laurie, 1/6. 
*Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). Victorian. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Vorst (Marie van). The Queen of Carmania. Mills & Boon, 7/6. 
Whitman (Stephen French). Sacrifice. Appleton, 7/6. 


Fagan (James Bernard). 


a Romance of 











